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A TONIC. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic 
and appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and vitality, 
and enlivens the functions. 


Dr. H. K. CLARKE, Geneva, N. Y., says: 


**It has proved of great value for its tonic 
and revivifying influence.” 


Dr. J. H. STEDMAN, West Brattleboro, Vt., says: 
“ Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION :—Be sure the word “ Hors- 
ford’s” is printed on the label. All others are 
spurious. Never sold in bulk. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Ovington Brothers, 


RICH TABLE CHINAAND 
SOLID SILVER WARE, 


330 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


BROOKLYN HOUuSsE, 
Fulton and Clark Sts, 





BANGS & CO., 


UCTIONEERS, LIBRARIES, BOOKS,COINS, 


Autographs, Consignments Solicited. 


739-741 Broadway, New York. 


MONUMENTS. 


We arrange original and characteristic de- 
signs for work in granite, stone, marbles, etc. 
Bronze Portrait-reliefs and Figure-subjects a 
specialty. Designs should be decided upon 
at once for any work to be set this season. 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine Street, - 





New York. 





Memoria Winpows, 


Srainzp Grass AND Cuurcu Decoration. 
Degsicns anp Estimates SuBMITTED. 


THE TIFFANY GLASS COMPANY, 
333-335 FourTH AVENUE, New York. 


Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE. 





Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready and will be sent on 
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’ By Buiss Perry. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS: 


Views and Reviews: 


By W. 
Elzevir, 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

Mr. Henley is the well-known author of “‘ A Book of 
Verses,” and is recognized as a singularly accomplished 
critic of literature and art. These brief essays rélate to 
some of the great figures of the French and English 


literary world, and reveal’a style at once light, graceful 
and trenchment. 


Famous Women 
Of tke French Court. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE END 
OF THE OLD REGIME. Translated 
from the French of IMBERT DE SAINT- 
AMAND, by T. S. PERRY. With Portrait. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The culmination cf the gay and brilliant life of the 
French court and of the French nobility, of which 
Marie Antoinette was the central figure, during the 
last years before the revolutionary storm broke, is de- 


scribed in this volume with a fascinating vivacity and 
picturesqueness. 


Essays in Appreciation—Literature. 
E. HENLEY, 


ALREADY ISSUED: 


THE HAPPY DAYS OF THE EMPRESS 
MARIE LOUISE. With Portrait. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


THE WIFE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 

With Portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“* He writes con amore of the splendor and glitter of 
the First Empire. He brings before the reader a gay 
and changing series of social sketches, vivacious and 
animated on every page.”’"—Christian Union. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION: 


The Wrong Box. 


By R.-L. STEVENSON and LLoyp OsBourRNE. 
I2mo, paper, 50 cents. 
“The plane occupied is that of farce or very light 
comedy. Realism is cast to the winds. Quaintness, 


paradox, the unexpected and preposterous, are en- 
countered at every turn.”—JN. ¥. Tribune. 


Day and Night Stories. 


By T. R. SULLIVAN, 
paper, 50 cents. 
“*Mr. Sullivan’s style is at once easy and refined, con- 

veying most happily that atmosphere of good breeding 

and polite society which is indispensable to the novel of 


manners, but which so many of them lamentably fail 
of.”—The Nation. 


The Lawton Girl. 


By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
paper, 50 cents. 
“* The story is one of American life. It has quickness 
without flippancy, firmness without a dul! page—a story 


well matured, vigorously proportioned, and interesting 
to the end.” —Brooklyn Times. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; 


12mo, cloth, $1.25 ; 


Expiation. 
By Ocrave THANET. Illustrated by A. B. 
Frost. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 
“An eta 4 spirited,-well-told, and interesting 
Southern story. It is briefly told, but every sentence 


counts, and it is impressive and absorbing.’"—. FY. 
Tribune. 


The Broughton House. 


12mo, $2.25. 

‘A bright, wel'-written story, told with great anima- 
tion, showing close study of the surface p aha human 
nature, and full of keen observa’ on men man- 
ners. It is very attractive in jts fresh buoyant 
spirit, and graceful realism.”—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 BROADWAY, New York. 





Lux Mundi. 


The great Theological sensation of the day in 
England. A series of studies in the Religion 
of the Incarnation. Edited by Rev. CHARLES 
Gorg, M.A., Principal of Pusey House, and 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 1 vol. 
12mo, cloth gilt top, $1.75. 


‘*A volume of thoughtful and well written essays. 
They are an attempt to show that between theology 
rightly interpreted and the best modes and results of 
modern philosophy there is no real discre . The 
task is noble, and the writers are well qualified to essay 
it, and to all thoughtful readers the book will be one of 
deep interest. In the way of devout treatment and rev- 
erent handling of great themes, all these essays leave 
nothing to be desired.” —Record, London, Eng. 

‘* No one can lay down this volume without a feeling 
of respect for the authors and for the motive which has 
impelled them to undertake their task. That task they 
may not have succeeded in performing, but they seem, 
at all events, to have traced the lines within which, if at 
all, the il of religion and science may be 
looked for.”—N. ¥. Sun. 

‘* We can now only say so much as shall induce those 
who read this notice, to go at once to the book, and to 
persuade them not to be deterred by what may seem a 
dry theological title, from the enjoyment of a work 
which we have read with an interest and absorption 
which few books indeed of the present day have been 
able to produce. As a mere intellectual pleasure we 
can justly | that we have not often chanced upon a 
anidien equal to that of Lux Mundi; and as a defence 
and confirmation of the Faith, nothing more acceptable 
has for a long time come in our way.” — The Churchman. 


The Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies, 


By J. MCNEILL WHISTLER. Being a collection 
of his writings edited by himself. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt cover specially designed by Mr. 

* Whistler, $2.00. 





An Edition de Luxe limited to 300 copies will 
be issued on Holland Hand-made paper, to 
be numbered and signed by Mr. Whistler. 
$10.00. 


Cable message to V. VY. Times, Sunday, June 15th, 
says: ‘ The sumptnous Whistler Book makes its ap- 

arance to-day. It is delightfully unique a 

obody can read the book without surprise at the as- 
tonishivgly high average of brilliancy. The volume 
itself isa Beautiful production.”’ 


Rudyard Kipling’s 
Indian Tales. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. By 


RupDYARD KIPLING. International Series, 
No. 59. Cloth, gilt, $1.00. Paper, 50 cts. 


SOLDIERS THREE, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Rupyarp Kip.ine. Inter- 
national Series, No. 98. Cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


THE PHANTOM RICKSHAW. By Rup- 
YARD KIpLinG. International Series, No. 
103. Cloth, gilt, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


THE STORY OF THE GADSBYS. By 
RupyArD KIPLING. Paper, 25 cents. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling, the new craze in London, call 
himself ** The Man from Nowhere.” 


He is not yet twenty-five years of but he hasa 
distinct and decided literary style which enlists the 
attention at first glance and holds it to the end of the 
article or the book. His ‘* Plain Tales from the Hills,” 
has already passed through sveeral editions. It is 
prophesied for him that he may become a second Dick- 
an authority as the London Athenaeum. 


JOHN W. LOVELL CO., Publishers, 


New YorK. 
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Literature 
‘‘ The Voyage of the Liberdade” * 


‘THE VOYAGE OF THE LIBERDADE,’ by Capt. Joshua 
Slocum, is not unknown to the readers of the daily press— 
the voyage itself, we mean; nor is the book in which the gal- 
lant Captain tells his tale likely to remain unread. On the 
28th of February 1886, the bark Aquidneck sailed from New 
York for Montevideo with a cargo of case-oil. Capt. Slocum, 
who ccmmanded her, was her owner as well; his son Victor 
was mate; and his wife and their six-year-old boy, Garfield, 
went along for good luck. As every well-regulated ship is 
apt to do, the Aquidneck encountered hurricanes, small-pox, 
cholera, and other pests ; moreover, a full-fledged mutiny 
sprang up, in South American waters, but was put down with 
two shots from the Captain’s carbine. At last, after spend- 
ing Christmas of 1887 at Gaorakasava, Brazil, the bark was 
loaded and started across the bay. But‘ currents and wind 
caught her foul’ near a sandbar, and she‘ stranded broad- 
side on, where, open to the sea, a strong swell came in that 
raked her fore and aft for three days, the waves dashing 
over her groaning hull the while, till at last her back was 
broke—and why not add heart as well? for she lay now un- 
done.’ The wreck was sold, the crew paid off, and with too 
little money left to buy passage home for himself, his wife 
and his sons, the indomitable old salt set to work at once, 
and with a miserable kit of tools (including an old sewing- 
machine), and efficient aid from the natives, managed to 
build and rig a buoyant little craft—half Cape Ann dory, 
half Japanese sampan, Her length was 35 feet over all, her 
breadth 7}, and 3 feet her depth of hold: ‘ who shall say 
she was not large enough ?’ 

How the Liberdade in named because launched on the 
day the Brazilian slaves were granted their liberty), armed 
with a license to catch fish ‘inside or outside of the bar,’ 
succeeded in bearing the family Slocum from the scene of 
their catastrophe to the friendly wharves of Washington, 
D.C., is told by the Ulysses of the episode in a way that holds 
the hearer’s ear from start to finish. The little book smacks 
of the sea in more ways than one: it is not only about it, 
but of it. It possesses a savor, a sprightline:s, a raciness 
that can be attributed only to the author's long intimacy 
with salt water and high winds. Ocean breezes shake the 
leaves of the book as you turn the pages; and you instinc- 
tively wipe the spray from your face when, at Santos, the 
Liberdade gets a ‘tow’ from the steamship Finance, and Vic- 
tor stands by to cut the line, if the canoe happens to take a 

sheer. Of an encounter with a whale, and an experience 
with dangerous reefs, of all the haps and mishaps that beset 
our plucky travellers by way of the West Indies and Barba- 
does, and on their inland voyage from New River Inlet on 
the North California coast via Chesapeake Bay to the na- 
tional Capital, where they arrive Dec. 27, 1888, a year after 
the wreck of the Aquidneck, we shall only say that no one 
could rehearse them so wellas the hardheaded Yankee skip- 


* The Ts of the Liberdade. By Capt. Joshua Slocum, 69 State Street, 
Boston: Joshua Slocum. 
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per who made tte little ship andthe famoustrip. The merits 
of the book, which is by no means literary in its style, are 
clearly attributable to the author : the thing has not been 
* licked into shape’ for him. 





“When We Were Boys” * 

“THE MANLY vigor of Mr. William O’Brien’s style is well 
allied to a subject of vivid interest in the novel just pub- 
lished by him under the title ‘When We Were Boys.’ In 
these pages, we have the Irish question treated from within 
— page after page glowing with the fervid narrative of every- 
day events told with such conviction, such irresistible entraén, 
as to compel the reader to suspend judgment, and run open- 
mouthed after the cortége of incidents like an urchin follow- 
ing a procession in the street. The literary manner of the 
author is a delightful reminder of that of both Charles and 
Henry Kingsley, and there are descriptive passages that 
bring to mind the loiterings of George Eliot in rural byways. 
Of the woful ending of his tale, Mr. O’ Brien simply says:— 
‘It is true, and any more joyous closing scene would be 
a falsehood. Within our own generation, innumerable Irish 
hearts as young and lightsome as Ken Rohan’s have been 
quenched in penal servitude, and innumerable Irish mothers, 
sweethearts, and sisters, have wept at the prison gates. An 
Irish novelist, if he loved his youths and maidens, had only to 
make them die or suffer. The writer’s besetting difficulty 
throughout, was how to soften for stranger’s ears those minor 
chords of sorrow which taunt Irish life like night winds 
sighing through one of our ruined shrines.’ 

The sad undertone of the book, and the fact that, with the 
exception of four chapters, it is ‘announced to have been 
written behind prison bars, lend a flavor of gratification to 
the accounts of the recent marriage of the author, one of the 
best known of Irish Members of Parliament. This, in a 
way, serves as the needed ‘sun burst’ to cheer novel-read- 
ers of the old-fashioned type (who are after all the readers 
that novel-writers like !) at the close of a fascinating though 
painful story, evidently drawn from life, and tinctured with 
the strong feeling of an actor in at least some of the scenes 
so pathetically pictured. A prefatory note informs the 
American public that Messrs. Longmans are the only author- 
jzed publishers of the book in America. 





“Egyptian Sketches” t 

ALTHOUGH Mr. Lyncu was in the Land of the Pharaohs 
and the Khedives but a few months, he has written one of 
the most charming books on modern Egypt that one can im- 
agine. He is no Egyptologist, and so does not load his 
pages with learning either original or borrowed. Nor is he 
a globe-trotter or a Cook’s tourist. He spent an autumn and 
part of the winter of this year at Cairo, and his chapters 
form a series of finely toned verbal photographs. Hechats 
of the Eastern day, of old Cairo, of the new city and the 
Cairenes of various heredities, of the Copts and the hermits, 
the Arabs, English people, and all the various sorts of the 
humanity that are found in the old land of bondage. He is 
at home on the latest phases of the political, financial and 
social questions, as well as on archeology, and, as it seems 
to us, on every point of interest to all who do not expect on 
their dying beds to regret not having devoted their lives to 
the scarabs of one dynasty. His selection of photographs 
for illustration is very tasteful, and several of the pictures 
are of unusual and timely interest. His acquaintance with 
our representative, Mr. Eugene Schuyler, enabled him to see 
much of official life. He also seems to have learned the ins 
and outs of the social life of the people, and the ideas 
prevalent in regard to women. As most books about Egypt 
are written by British people, this is a refreshing exception, 
and we have delightful glimpses into the life of Americans 


*When We veo st A Novel. By William O’Bri .50. New York: 
tas Boy y rien. $1.50 


‘ Re gyptian tn eg By Jeremiah Lynch, $1.75. New York: Scribner & Wel- 
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both illustrious and of the ordinary sort. The last chapter 
tells us how to live in Egypt, and the book ends as Stanley 
appears-in view. Mr. Lynch thinks that hereafter more 
Americans will make Egypt their home and _ pleasure- 
ground, and we think so oo. The volume is handsome in 
its make-up, but has no index. 


‘‘The Master of the Magicians” * 

THE OLD womAN who said she mistrusted novels but was 
real glad to have her girls read ‘Ben Hur’ all they’d a mind 
to, seein’ twas writ about Scripter critters, would no doubt 
eagerly welcome as an addition to the family library a ro- 
mance of which the love-lorn and unconsoled hero is the pro- 
phet Daniel, enamored of a Jewish maiden at the Court of 
the Babylonian King, and in turn beloved by the wife of his 
royal master, a lady so frankly Oriental in her methods of 
love and war as sometimes to create a panic in the reader’s 
mind as to what she may be going to do when he turns over 
the page. Such is the theme of ‘The Master of the Ma- 
gicians,’ by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and her husband, the 


Rev. Herbert D. Ward, a novel dealing with the period ~ 


when ‘ Nebuchadnezzar the Great’ dreamed dreams, and 
summoned his trembling sages to interpret, at the risk of 
death in failure, what he himself had forgotten on awaken- 
ing. The other characters are Allit, the handsome disso- 
lute young Captain of the King’s Guard, the centre of a web 
of courtly intrigue, who for the sake of the pure young Salitha, 
the Jewess, whom he weds after saving her from the maw 
of the jealous Queen’s instrument of vengeance—a croco- 
dile kept in the Euphrates, to be fed with inconvenient sub- 
jects,—is finally reformed; Gusa, a charmingly drawn school- 
boy; Mutusaili, the sage, father of Salitha; and sundry minor 
personages. Well written from first to last, strongly dra- 
matic, thrilling in passages, bearing every evidence of close 
historical research in the setting of the scenes, the book 
will find many admirers. But the outspoken revelations of 
the condition of morals at the Babylonian court, and the 
suggestions when here and there a fact is not put in words, 
entitle the story rather to a place upon shelves to be 
visited by the student of ancient manners and customs 
than to the hand-to-hand currency naturally expected for 
the works of the better known of its collaborators in the 
families of our broad land. 


Trelawny’s “ Adventures of a Younger Son” + 


LIKE A LITTLE PLANET near the horn of the lady-moon 
has the fame of Edward Trelawny seemed in its association 
with that of Byron, but viewed apart from the more daz- 
zling luminary, he can justly claim no inconsiderable place in 
the world’s esteem as a writer, traveller, and volunteer in the 
cause of Greece against the Turks. When the snows of 
middle life had begun to chill the fire of adventure in his 
veins, Trelawny settled down to write what purported to be 
a history of his life; but too enthusiastic a romancer to con- 
fine himself to the dull monotony of facts, his fertile imagi- 
nation went on adding things as he would have had them, 
till the tale glowed with a redundance of color he was not 
prepared to father publicly. Thus the book, first given to 
print in 1830, was published anonymously, under%the title 

The Adventures of a Younger Son.’ It was well received, 
much read, its license condemned, and its undeniable spirit 
and vigor quoted to defend it against many charges of ruf- 
fianly audacity. Alexandre Dumas, who admired it warmly, 
made a translation called ‘ Un Cadet de Famille,’ and to its 
lot have also fallen five English editions, and one printed in 
New York in 1834. Perhaps the success of Louis Steven- 
son’s romances of adventure, as well as the fever of demand 
for those of Rider Haggard, has induced the present pub- 
lishers to believe that ‘The Younger Son’ has a chance to 


* The Master of the Magicians. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward and the Rev. 
Herbert D. Ward. $1.25. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

+ The Adventures of a-Younger Son. By Edward Trelawny. $1.50. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 
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renew his lease on life. The many readers who have enjoyed: 
Trelawny’s acknowledged book, ‘ The Recollections of 
Shelley and Byron,’ will recall his clear and vivid style;. and 
there is no doubt that to those who embark upon the pe- 
rusal of this earlier offspring of his brain will be allotted the 
reward of many fascinating moments. The good-sized vol- 
ume is beautifully printed, and illustrated with some pictur- 
esque sketches of Trelawny himself, and of his co-adventurers 


in the Grecian struggle, taken from cuts in the British 
Museum. 


Fifteen Greek and Latin Text-books, etc. * 


AN UNUSUAL NUMBER of books bearing upon Greek and 
Latin studies has appeared within the past few months. Though 
they are —s of unequal value, the majority present a high 
standard of excellence. This granted, if only brief mention of the 
most important is made in these columns, it will be understood 
that a fuller treatment is rendered impossible on account of the 
number of works that are worthy of notice. 

Goodwin's ‘Greek Moods and Tenses’ (1), in its enlarged form, 
is practically a new book. Those who have found the earlier edi- 
tions of value in almost daily use will note with pleasure the fuller 
and more exact statement of principles, and the wealth of fresh 
illustrations. The work will now occupy a permanent place as one 
of the ripest contributions of American scholarship to the ever 
fascinating problems of the Greek. 

A second edition of Tunison’s ‘Master Virgil’ (2) (see THE 
CRITIC of April 6, 1889) has already appeared, indicating that the 
book has met with the cordial reception that it deserved. The 
changes from the first edition are confined to the correction of 
some errors of detail, the insertion of a discussion of another medi- 
_ romance bearing upon the theme, and the addition of a useful 
index, 

The attractive volume of ‘ Harvard Studies in Classical Philology ’ 
(3) is the first of a series, to be issued apparently at the rate of a 
volume a year. The expense of publication is met by the income 
of a fund contributed by the class of 1856. This number contains 
several papers by professors and graduates of the University upona 
wide range of themes, together with shorter articles of a less formal 
character. The most noteworthy papers are that by Prof. Green- 
ough upon the /auces of the Roman house, which shows conclusively 
that this term referred not to an inner passage, as we sup- 
posed, but to an entrance from the street to the atrzum ; that by 
Dr. Morgan on the methods used by the ancients in producing fire ; 
and that by Mr. Howard on the use 6f the perfect infinitive in Latin 
with the force of the present. There are also interesting studies 
by Prof. Goodwin on points in Greek Syntax. Among the numer- 
ous etymological and exegetical notes those by Prof. F. D. Allen 
are most suggestive. The volume as a whole is creditable and 
valuable. 

Mr. Nichols has placed the archeologist, the tourist and the 
general reader under obligations by his quaint and sympathetic 
translation of the famous ‘ Mirabilia Urbis Rome.’ This work, to 
quote the translator’s words, ‘was the standard guide-book of the 
more learned visitors to Rome from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century. Its statements were received with the respect due to a 
work of authority, and their influence may be traced in the writings 
of many of the authors who flourished during that period.’ A 
short preface gives an account of the book and its transformations. 
Copious foot-notes clear up allusions and cite authorities. Theren- 
dering of the Mirabilia is supplemented by a translation of three 
interesting records bearing on it, and a description of the accom- 
panying medieval map of Rome. Intypography and make-up the 
volume is a model of good taste. 


*1, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb, By W. W. Goodwin. 
$2.15. Boston: Ginn &Co. 2. Master Virgil. A Series of Studies. By J. L, Tunison, 
$2. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 3. Harvard Studies in Classic Philology. Ed. 
by a Committee of the Classical Instuctrors of Harvard College. Vol. I. $1.75. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 4. Mirabilia UrbisRomez. (The Marvels of Rome.) An — 
lish Version. By F. M. Nichols. London: Ellis & Elvy. 5. The Islands of the 
Afigean. By the Rev. Henry Fanshawe Tozer. $2.25. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. 6. A Short History of "the Roman People. B liam F, Allen. $1.10. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 7. Ancient Greece, from the Earliest Times to 146 B.C. By 
Robert F. Pennell. 60cts. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 8. Roman Literature. By A. 
S. Wilkins. (Literature Primers.) 35 cts. New York: Macmillan & Co, 9. Illus- 
trated History of Ancient Literature, Oriental and Classical. By John D. Quack- 
enbos. $1.50. New York: Harper & Bros. 10. Short Comparative Grammar of Greek 
and Latin. By Victor Henry. Tr. from the French by R. T. Elliot. $1.90. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 11, The Amphitruo of Plautus. Ed, by Arthur Palmer. 
$x.25. New York: Macmillan & Co, 12. The Histories of Tacitus: Books III., 
IV., V. _Ed. by A. D. Godley. $1.25. New York: Macmillan & Co. ap Sees 
Letters: Books I., Il. Ed. by James an. $1.10. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
14. @schines against Ctesiphon. Edited on the basis of Weidner’s edition by Rufus 

Ric . $x Boston: Ginn & Co. 15. Greek Prose Composition. By 
Francis G, Allinson. 


3.. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 
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The reader who opens Mr. Tozer’s ‘ Islands of the Aigean’ (5) 
with the expectation of finding a systematic treatment of this at- 
tractive subject is foredoomed to disappointment. The seventeen 
chapters form a desultory narrative of vacation ramblings at dif- 
ferent times over the islands in the Aigean Sea. The author is 
hardly up to date in his facts or altogether accurate in his state- 
ments. The book will be of interest mainly to those who have 
already travelled or who expect to travel in the same parts. 

A pathetic interest attends the publication of Prof. Allen’s ‘ Ro- 
man History’ (6), the final corrections in the proofs of which, as we 
learn from a prefatory note, were made on the last night of the au- 
thor’s life. Of the book, however, it is possible to speak only in terms 
of highest praise. In the brief compass of less than three hundred 
and fifty pages the author has presented an outline of Roman his- 
tory from the beginning of the City to the fall of the Western Em- 
pire. His treatment of the subject is so well proportioned and of 
so excellent a literary finish that, notwithstanding the conciseness 
of expression, it nowhere appears bald or meagre. Prof. Allen 
possessed a comprehensive and scientific conception of history, 
which enabled hitn to trace the progress and influence of political 
and social movements with unusual clearness. He kept himself 
well informed of the latest results of the investigations which are 
continually being made in the field of Roman history, and made 
use of them with discrimination. The text-of the.history is illus- 
trated with well-drawn maps and numerous cuts. 

Mr. Pennell’s ‘Ancient Greece’ (7) is not intended to be a philo- 
sophic compend like the work just mentioned. It presents in the 
form of easy narrative the leading facts of Grecian history, and is 
well adapted for purposes of instruction in high schools and fitting 
schools, Several aes and plans have been inserted in this ‘ re- 
vised’ edition, which has been rewritten throughout. 

As a companion volume to his ‘Primer of Roman Antiquities ’ 
Prof. Wilkins now puts forth a ‘ Primer of Roman Literature’ (8), 
which may be commended as fully the equal of any book in the 
excellent series of condensed treatises to which it belongs. Asa 
brief but reliable compend of literary history, it is far superior, in 
the special field which it covers, to the more pretentious but less 
accurate ‘ History of Ancient Literature’ by Prof. Quackenbos (9), 
of which a new edition is before us. 

Prof. Nettleship and the translators have done well to make Hen- 
ry's ‘ Précis de grammaire comparée du grec et du latin ’ (10) acces- 
sible to English-speaking students in their own language. The great 
value of the treatise as a working manual was generally recognized 
immediately on its publication. It covers a somewhat different 
field from the works by King and Cookson, and will be indispensa- 
ble to the student of Greek and Latin grammar. Not the least 
important feature of the work is a selected bibliography, brought 
down to date. 

Of the three latest additions to Macmillan’s Classical Series, 
Palmer’s ‘Amphitruo’ (11) first attracts attention by reason of the 
space given to discussion of the text. The commentary is accurate 
and generally apt. The edition is especially to be commended as 
an introduction to Plautine textual criticism. Godley’s ‘ Histories 
of Tacitus: Books III., [V. and V.’ (12), supplementing his previous 
edition of Books I. and II., and Cowan’s ‘ Pliny’s Letters ’ (13) are 
welcome additions to the list of well edited text-books. The same 
characterization will apply also to Richardson’s ‘ A’schines against 
Ctesiphon ’ (14). 

Allinson’s ‘Greek Prose Composition’ (15) is the clearest and 
sprightliest book in its field that has come to our notice. It is in- 
tended to develop facility in the writing of connected Greek narra- 
tive. The notes on idioms and the outline of syntax are well put, 
while the exercises to be turned into Greek present a refreshing 
contrast to the inane, cut and dried sentences usually found in 
books of the kind. 





Magazine Notes 


THE ARENA for July has for its frontispiece a portrait of Rabbi 
Solomon Schindler who has an article on‘ Bismarck and his Time’ 
which hardly does justice to his constructive statesmanship. Sena- 
tor Wade Hampton, in ‘ The Race Problem,’ favors the removal of 
the Negroes to a foreign land or their dispersion throughout this 
country. He deprecates their influence in American politics. ‘ Why 
I Oppose Woman Suffrage’ is a suggestive paper by O. B. Frothing- 
ham, taking the ground that the power instead of force which wo- 
men exert, the preponderance in them of feeling, unfit them for 
practical politics. Junius Henri Browne considers the ‘ Correlation 
of Physical and Mental Diseases,’ Rev. Carlos Martyn, D.D., treats 
of ‘ Churchianity and Christianity,’ and E. S. Huntington considers 
‘ Thought as Force.’ ‘Under the Wheel,’ by Hamlin Garland, is 
a play illustrating in a crude way the rough realism of Western life. 


In ‘ Notes on Living Problems,’ Rev. Minot J. Savage and others 
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consider liberty of citizenship imperilled by a decision in a recent 
spiritualistic case. 

Oscar Wilde’s novelette, ‘The Picture of Dorian Grey,’ is the 
most interesting as it is by much the longest contribution to the 
July nS eet Characters and motives are tamely and flatly im- 
probable as anything in a Gilbert libretto ; word-painting is pushed 
to a vice ; there is achapter which may have been entirely gotten up 
by an assistant out of dictionaries of furniture and the like recon- 
dite sources ; yet the leading idea—of a man’s portrait growing old 
and worn with crime while he remains youthful and innocent in 
appearance—is a good one, and there are many clever sentences— 
however come by. Mr. Wilde is now apparently desirous of posing 
as an English décadent. Mrs. Bloomfeld-Moore’s very indigesti- 
ble article on ‘ Keely’s Contributions to Science,’ which are such, 
she explains, as no scientist can understand, contains at least one 
hopeful passage, which may be read to mean that under certain ex- 
ternal conditions, dead matter may be brought into the same rela- 
tions with our wills as have our own muscles and sinews. Mr. Stock- 
ton is capable of making something out of this, if Keely is not. 


An example of a silly style of art criticism is Lady Lindsay's 
‘Modern Art and Old Craftsmen’ in The New Review for June. 
The writer does not like, or does not understand, Impressionist pic- 
tures. She shows no ability to distinguish a good picture of the 
sort from a badone. She does not seem to know that some things 
can be done in the Impressionist manner that can hardly be so 
well done in any other manner. It puzzles and distresses her ; 
there is, therefore, no good in it. On the other hand, she likes the 
laborious, delicately finished work of the early-Renaissance, and 
quite right she is in liking it. But she has worked herself into an 
admiration of its very shortcomings, and positively appears to 
think that a man was a better artist because he spent six years 
learning to grind colors, boil glue and scrape plaster. She thinks 
she has come across a treasure in Cennino Cennini’s treatise on 
painting, which tells her, among other things, ‘ How to make a pen 
of a goose-quill.’ It would, perhaps, be more to the purpose if 
Cennini had left instructions for making a rational person of a goose. 
Prof. Vambéry finds much to say in favor of the present Sultan, 
Abdul Hamid. Sir John Lubbock writes on‘ Bimetallism’ in favor 
of agold standard. The number opens with a ballad, ‘ The Soldier’s 
Tent,’ by the Queen of Roumania, and closes with chapters VI. 
and VII. of Messrs. Rider Haggard and Andrew Lang’s joint pro- 
duction, ‘ The World’s Desire.’ 


The reader of the July Cosmopolitan may compare ‘ High Life in 
Persia,’ as set forth by S. W. G. Benjamin, with ‘ Court Life at Ver- 
sailles,’ as described by Edward King. If he is an angler, he will be 
puzzled to say which he likes best—Leander Richardson’s article on 
‘ Trout-Fishing in Lake Edward ’ or Graydon Johnston’s talk about 
‘ My Rods.’ If he thinks he has a heart for nobler sport, there is Allan 
Kelly’s account of ‘ Trapping a Grizzly.’ If clubs and club-life in- 
terest him, it is precisely on those subjects that Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale writes in Social Problems. Does he choose to travel ? He ma 
go to Hong-Kong in company with Miss Bisland, or to the Frenc 
West Indies with Lafcadio Hearn. Finally, will nothing suit but 
fiction? Julian Hawthorne and Robert Yulee Toombs supply it. 
Or gosry ? There are poems by Frank Dempster Sherman, ory 
D. Brine and Hugo Hirsch. Illustrations are abundant and, ap- 
parently, all photographic. 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

‘ Othello’ in the ‘ Bankside’ Edition.—The ninth volume of the 
‘ Bankside’ edition of Shakespeare gives us ‘ Othello,’ edited by 
Thos. R. Price, M.A., LL.D., with an introduction ‘on the con- 
struction and types of Shakespeare’s verse as seen in this play.’ In 
this paper, formerly issued as one of the publications of the Shake- 
speare Society of New York, Mr. Price adopts the system of scan- 
sion by ‘ staves,’ as Dr, Guest calls them, or ‘ groups of feet from 
one to four in number,’ rather than by feet. The stave can, indeed, 
be analyzed into its separate feet, which, in the opinion of Mr. Price, 
are trochees and dactyls; but this is ‘something scholastic and 
artificial,’ the stave in its nature being ‘ indivisible, living and mov- 
ing all together, the unit of verse-construction.’ This seems to me 
only the stating of familiar facts in a new way, and a way that is 
more ‘ scholastic and artificial’ than the old one. I cannot see that 
anything is gained by regarding the trochee rather than the iambus 
as the fundamental foot of our heroic verse. If we choose to ana- 
lyze the verse into staves, these can in turn be separated into feet 
which are either iambi or such other feet as may take the place of 
the iambus without detriment to the general iambic movement or 
rhythm. To my thinking, the gist of the matter has never been 
better stated than in the baker’s dozen of pages devoted to it in the 
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introduction to Craik’s ‘ English of Shakespeare,’ under the head- 
ing, ‘The Mechanism of English Verse, and the Prosody of the 
Plays of Shakespeare.’ The normal structure of the verse is ex- 
plained in the old orthodox fashion, and the modifications admis- 
sible in the normal line are admirably set forth; and, as Craik 
remarks, these modifications ‘ are what, along with the artistic distri- 
bution of the pauses and cadences, principally give its variety, free- 
dom, and life to our heroic verse.’ Nothing is said about ‘staves,’ 
but the principle of the stave is recognized in the statement that 
the line ‘ might be defined as consisting, not of five feet of two syl- 
lables each, with one of them accented, but of two and a half feet, 
with at least one of the four accented ; the half foot, which need 
not have an accent, occurring sometimes at the beginning of the 
line, sometimes in the middle, sometimes at the end.’ The result is 
that ‘ anywhere in the line we may have a sequence of three sylla- 
bles (none of them being superfluous) without any accent ; and that 
there is no word in the language (such as Horace was plagued 
with in Latin) guod versu dicere non est,—none, whether proper 
name or whatever else, which the verse does not readily admit.’ 

Whether we accept Mr. Price’s theory or not, his analysis of the 
metre of ‘ Othello,’ with the illustrations of the various kinds of 
staves and verses, is none the less interesting and valuable. The 
critic, the teacher and the student are alike under peculiar obliga- 
tions to him for the ‘classified list of those types of perfect verse 
that exist in the “ Othello,”’ which is given in the closing pages 
(26-37) of his discussion of the subject. He recognizes thirty- 
five such types, occurring from once to 495 times each, Sixteen 
of these are ‘ normal,’ that is containing ‘neither dactylic nor syn- 
copated feet,’ the rest being reckoned ‘abnormal,’ because they 
contain ‘ either the one or the other or both.’ 


The parallel texts of the volume are those of the 1622 quarto 
and the 1623 folio. 


The Proposed ‘ Second Series’ of ‘ Publications of the Shake- 
speare Soczety of New York.’—-As soon as the ‘ Bankside’ edition 
is completed, the Society announces that it will begin a new series 
of publications, ‘ to consist of unexpurgated reprints of Old English 
Miracle Plays, Mysteries, and Moralities, illustrating the growth of 
the drama up to Shakespeare ; besides the least known and edited 
English Plays ye ype with Shakespeare’s own work.’ These 
will be issued in style uniform with the ‘Bankside.’ Only two 
hundred and fifty copies of the series will be printed, to be sold to 
subscribers at $2.50 per volume, payable on delivery. The first num- 
ber will be ‘Jack Drum’s Entertainment’ (1616), with notes and 
introduction ‘touching the origin, growth, and decadence of the 
Children’s Companies.’ Subscription orders may be sent to Mr. L. 
L. Lawrence, 21 Park Row, New York. 


Shakespeare's Sonnets in Italy.—A correspondent of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican states that, while at Palermo in April, he 
saw a new book, ‘I Sonetti di William Shakespeare,’ said to be ‘ for 
the first time translated into Italian,’ by Angelo Olivieri, a Palerm 
professor. He adds :— 


Soon after 1 got to Rome, Zhe New Anthology [Nuova Antologia] of 
that city, an excellent review, contained in its number of May 1 the third 
series of papers on ‘The Marriage and the Loves of William Shake- 
speare,’ in which Prof. Olivieri’s book was reviewed, with extracts. 
The writer of these papers, Signor Chiarini, has also translated some 
of the sonnets, and naturally prefers his own version to that of Olivieri; 
but both of them seem to me reasonably good, though it is difficult to 
render in the soft and flowing Italian of to-day the energy of Shake- 
speare’sexpression. The reviewer seems to understand the history of 
these sonnets better than Prof. Olivieri, and gives an account of the 
latest English theories concerning ‘ the dark lady’ of Shakespeare’s love, 
by which she seems to be Mary Fitton, one of Queen Elizabeth’s maids 
of honor, 


A Quatrain on ‘ King Lear.’—A recent reviewer of Mr. William 
Watson’s ‘ Wordsworth’'s Grave, and Other Poems’ quotes from the 
book the following fine bit on the play of ‘ King Lear ’ :— 


Here Love the slain with Love the slayer lies; 
Deep drown’d are both in the same sunless pool. 

Up from its depths, that mirror thundering skies, 
Bubbles the wan mirth of the mirthless Fool. 





Boston Letter 


HARVARD has rarely had more interesting Commencement 
performances than those of last week, the weather, the assemblage 
of notable visitors, and the high standard of the literary exercises 
combining to produce a notable impression. The far-reaching 
influence of the University and its catholic liberality were conspicu- 
ous at the celebration. The larger number of the honorary de- 
grees, and all the most important, were conferred upon non-resi- 
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dents of Boston and New England; indeed, New York fairly car- 
ried off the most conspicuous of these prizes. The keynote struck 
by her representatives, the orator and the poet of the Phi Beta 
appa celebration, in their remarks at the meeting of the Alumni, 
in regard to the duty of educated men to rebuke stealing in 
literature, was the appropriate prelude to the strains in which the 
real and the ideal were made the means of stimulating the minds 
of their hearers the next day. 

Leslie Stephen, the English essayist and critic, who received an 
LL.D., was naturally a conspicuous figure at the Commencement 
exercises, and the fact that he was a staunch friend of the Union 
during the Civil War was an additional reason for honoring him. 
His association with Thackeray, too, whose younger daughier he 
married, is a link in the chain of literary honors for the biographer 
of Swift, Pope and Johnson ; and it was a rare felicity which made 
the author of ‘Hours in a Library’ the guest of the author of 
*‘ My Study Windows’ and ‘ The Biglow Papers.’ Mr. Stephen was 
Mr. Lowell's guest on his previous visit to Cambridge, in 1863, 
when his host was aflame with the patriotic ardor that glows in his 
commemorative verse, and the change between the conditions of 
that day and this has impressed the scholar of Old Cambridge with 
striking force. He also visited Mr. Lowell in 1868. Of course the 
English visitor was freely complimented on the success of his great 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ but he modestly deprecated 
this praise. He 1s by no means the traditional Englishman in ap- 
pearance, being tall and rather thin; and his manner is that of a 
gentle and refined scholar. Without being a fluent speaker he is 
never at a loss for an appropriate expression, and he has a vein of 
pleasant humor which enlivens his speech and conversation. His 
three weeks’ visit is nearly over, and | think it will yield its reward 
in improved health and renewed zest for literary labor. 

Mrs, Christine Chaplin Brush, so well known as the author of 
those popular stories, ‘ The Colonel's Opera Cloak ’ and ‘ Inside Our 
Gates,’ has written a book which Roberts Bros. have in preparation, 
that shows her capacity for investing a somewhat prosaic subject 
with living interest. ‘One Summer's Lessons in Perspective ’ is the 
title of this work, which is probably the first attempt that has been 
made to teach perspective drawing in narrative form. The author's 
ideas are not only clearly expressed, but they are made interesting to 
the reader by attractive illustrations, Persons who have become wear-* 
ied over drawing cards and dry and seemingly meaningless pages of 
straight and curved lines, will find themselves refreshed by being 
led through fields and among flowers to acquaintance with the 
laws of perspective. It is in a farmhouse that the little girl who is 
anxious to learn to draw is found, and to her are given the lessons 
in the book ; but they are equally adapted to adults. 

‘ Days and Hours in a Garden,’ by E. V. B., whom I may men- 
tion is Mrs. Boyle, an English lady, is to be brought out by Roberts 
Bros. in a second edition, with additions both to the text and illus- 
trations. The book pictures the many charms which surround the 
daily tending of a country garden, and it is founded on the author's 
experience of a garden of almost historic interest. The sympa- 
thetic feeling for nature displayed in the book enhances its at- 
tractiveness. It is printed on antique paper, and is adorned with 
pictorial head- and tail-pieces composed of sketches taken from 
nooks and corners in the garden described by the author. 

That bright story of Boston life, ‘ Miss Brooks,’ by Eliza Orne 
White, recently published by Roberts Bros., has passed to a sec- 
ond edition. The author is a daughter of Rev. William O: White, 
a retired Unitarian minister in Brookline, and she wrote ‘ A Brown- 
ing Courtship,’ which was published in Zhe Atlantic. The story 
has some bright satirical touches, and hinges on the engagement 
between Miss Brooks and her lover being broken off, because she 
could not make up her mind to leave Boston, 

The next volume of the Riverside Paper Series, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., will be Hardy’s ‘ Wind of Destiny.’ It 
will be issued July 5, and will be followed up on July 19 by Mrs. 
Kirk’s ‘A Lesson in Love.’ 

‘A Tragic Muse’ has taken hold of the public interest more 
strongly than Hefiry James’ other works ; and ‘ The Master of the 
Magicians ’ is a remarkable example of the power of genius to 
vivify such far-off scenes and characters as glorify ancient Babylon. 

A number of the Professors and other officers of Harvard Uni- 
versity will pass thé summer in Europe. Among them are Profs. 
Hill and Lane, who are already abroad, and Dr. Winsor, the Libra- 
rian, who is about goin . Prof. Goodwin, who has just been hon- 

ored with the deg of Doctor of Civil Law at Oxford, and Prof. 
Emerton will be Pack at the beginning of the college term. 


BOSTON, June 23, 1890. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 


MR. GLADS$£ONE is a contributor to the symposium on subjects 
suggested by dmdependence Day in The [Independent of July 3. 
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Mrs. Erving Winslow in London 


ON THE AFTERNOON of Thursday, June 20, Mrs. Erving 
Winslow gave a reading of Ibsen's ‘An Enemy of the Peo- 
ple,’ in the Haymarket Theatre, London, to a distinguished 
audience. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, with their daughter, 
Mrs. Drew, occupied the stage-box, and among those pres- 
ent were Mr. William Archer, Lady Audley Buller, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, Mr. Gosse, Lady Harcourt, Mr. Jeune, 
Mr. H. A. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, Sir Lyon and Lady 
Playfair, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, and Mr. Hermann Vezin. Un- 
fortunately it was the most fashionable day at the Ascot 
Races—an entertainment which ‘smart’ London distinctly 
prefers to having literature read aloud to it; but in spite of 
this fact, and of the crowded condition of the season gen- 
erally, the American reader had no cause to regret her ap- 
pearance. Mrs. Winslow came on to the stage on the arm 
of Mr. Edmund Gosse, who addressed the audience from 
the footlights in the following words:— 

The lady whom I have the honor to introduce to you to-day, and 
to whom | have myself but just been presented,is personally unknown 
to us in this country, but comes tous bearing from America a great 
reputation. In the United States, where the arts of public speak- 
ing and public reading are so thoroughly studied, and where, in 
consequence, every candidate for this kind of fame has to meet 
with very severe competition, Mrs. Erving Winslow has conquered 
a place in the first rank by the sympathetic exercise of her remarka- 
ble native gifts. So much, at least, we have all heard, and we con- 
fidently expect from her this afternoon a rare intellectual and artis- 
tic pleasure. To those of us who are particularly interested in 
Ibsen there is a double gratification in welcoming here the student 
who has done more than any. one else to make the Norwegian poet 
appreciated in America. 

In these days almost everybody may be supposed to be well ac- 
quainted with the career of the author of what Mrs. Winslow is 
about to read. But she wishes me to remind you that Henrik 
Ibsen, who isthe most celebrated writer of Northern Europe, was 
born in 1828, and that after writing poems and plays in verse, he 
began, when he was nearly fifty, to compose society dramas, or 
dramatic satires in prose. The first of these, ‘The Pillars of 
Society,’ and the second, ‘A Doll's House,’ have been acted in Lon- 
don, the second for many consecutive nights. The third, ‘ Ghosts,’ 
a very sombre and distressing tragedy, has just been acted in Paris, 
at the Théatre Libre; the fourth is the play which Mrs. Winslow 
has chosen to read this afternoon. It may perhaps be amusing to 
know that the hero, Dr. Stockmann, is a sort of portrait of Ibsen 
himself, in his attitude of protest against the way in which his satire 
was received in Norway. 

The only excuse for my appearance on these boards, however, 
was to give Mrs. Winslow time to discover that this very critical 
audience is also a very kind one. She has had proof of that already, 
and so I will take myself off, merely begging from you, on her be- 
half, a cordial reception and an attentive one. 


Mr. Gladstone had to leave in order to be present at a di- 
vision, at the close of the third act, and this was a pity, 
since in the fourth act Mrs. Winslow put forth all her 
strength. Jt cannot be said that the choice of a play which 
she made was a happy one, ‘An Enemy of the People’ be- 
ing acknowledged even by confirmed Ibsenites to be dreary. 
But Mrs. Winslow’s voice is one which is powerful and sym- 
pathetic, and she has a gift in mimicry which is quite admir- 
able; so that her audience paid her the compliment of sit- 
ting through the performance. She is greatly encouraged by 
the reception of her first effort, and will probably soon organ- 
ize a series of public readings in London. ‘There can be 
little doubt that they will be very successful. 





International Copyright 


JupcE Su1pMAN, in the United States Circuit Court, ren- 
dered his opinion on the 26th ult. on the demurrers entered 
to the complaints in three suits, broug t to test the legali- 
ty of American reprints of ‘The Encyclopzedia Britannica.’ 
The Henry G. Allen Co. print volumes whigh' say are 
reproduced from the original work by a photogs process. 
The Encyclopedia is published by Adam & Black 
of Edinburgh, and contains several articles , have 
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been copyrighted as separate books in this country. One 
of these is ‘ United States, Part I.—History and Constitu- 
tion,’ by the late Prof. Alexander Johnson of Princeton; 
and another is ‘ United States, Part III.—Political Geog- 
raphy and Statistics,’ written by Gen. Francis A. Walker of 
Massachusetts. Another suit was founded on the use of maps 
taken from ‘ Scribner’s Statistical Atlas of the United States,’ 
which had been copyrighted in this country. The Blacks 
and Scribners began suit against the Allen Co. and demur- 
rers were entered by the defendant. Judge Shipman over- 
rules all the grounds of demurrer except one—as to the suf- 
ficiency of the allegation of the power on the part of the 
administrator cf Prof. Johnston to begin suit in this State. 
The plaintiffs are allowed to amend the complaint as to that 
one point. Judge Shipman in his opinion says:— 

There is no vital difference in regard to the infringement of an 
author's copyright, whether it is printed in a separate volume, or in 
connection with authorized material. If the author has a valid 
copyright, it is valid against any unpermitted reprint of his book, 
and the fact that his book is bound up in a volume with fifty other 
books, each of which is open to the public, is immaterial. 

On Monday last, four complaints were filed by Messrs. 
Black and Messrs. Scribner in the office of the Clerk of the 
United States Circuit Court. In one of these Funk & Wag- 
nalls were charged with publishing maps from the copy- 
righted Scribner's ‘Statistical Atlas of the United States,’ and 
in another Ehrich Bros. were charged with offering for sale 
the pirated editions of the Britannica containing the maps. 
The other two complaints contained similar charges against 
the same defendants, made by the Blacks, in regard to Gen. 
Walker’s copyrighted article on the United States. The 
object of the suits is for an injunction in each case, and to 
have the defendants required to account for their profits 
from the sale of the pirated edition of ‘The Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ and to turn these profits over to the complain- 
ants, 





TAINTED MONEY RETURNED 
NEw York, JUNE 10, 1890. 
Messrs. A. & C. BLACK, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 

GENTLEMEN: On the Ist inst. we began supplying our patrons with 
copies of one of the reprints of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ In the 
absence of an international copyright we handle such reprints as are on 
the market, and forward the holders of the foreign copyright what we 
deem a fair share of the profits. 

Enclosed find the first instalment of such payment on the above work. 
Draft on London for 1oo/, Very respectfully yours, 

Funk & WAGNALLS, per Reisel. 
JUNE 20, 1890. 

GENTLEMEN: We beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 
1oth inst. enclosing draft for 100/, in payment of sales by you of a re- 
print of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ Allow us respectfully to re- 
turn that payment, as we do not wish to mislead the public by identify- 
ing ourselves in any way with an edition of the ‘ Britannica’ which has 
been issued without our knowledge or consent, and without the super- 
vision of the editors. The only American edition authorized and recog- 
nized by us is sold by Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, and Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sens, New York. We remain, gentlemen, yours 
very truly, A, & C. BLACK. 

Messrs. FunK & WAGNALLS, NEw York. 


BisHOP POTTER AT THE HARVARD ALUMNI DINNER 


The other day I met a septuagenarian who had known and 
talked with Wordsworth. ‘What did he talk about most?’ I 
said. ‘Alas!’ was the answer ; ‘he talked most about the shame 
of America—though he did not call it so—in the fact that it was 
willing to pilfer the fruits of the brains of other men and never to 
recognize its obligations to the author.’ [Applause.] Such a 
question, gentlemen, touches those foundations of morals in con- 
nection with which almost all, I think, men-of-letters should be the 
first to speak and to bear witness. And here—if I may venture, 
as one of my profession is tempted to do, to make use of such an 
occasion as this—it seems to me is the opportunity of the Alumni 
of this college. We may well remember, in the presence of a dis- 
tinguished author to whom we are all indebted, and who has been 
one of those who have been honored to-day by a degree from this 
college—we may well remember, I say, that you and I and all men- 
of-letters have here an opportunity to bear our testimony on the 
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side of righteousness in a practical and substantial way. Let no 
scholar, however poor, be willing to regard a pirated edition, no 
matter of what book, as other than a tainted thing. [Applause.] 
The boycott is an extreme measure, but there are times when it is 
well to apply the boycott to editions of works which have cost 
thousands of dollars and the labors of men of the foremost rank in 
both hemispheres, and yet the appropriation, shall I say, of which 
to-day can be deliberately and seriously defended. 


Mr. George Haven Putnam, Secretary of the American 
Publishers’ Copyright League, fills a page in Zhe Atheneum 
of June 21 with a rejoinder to Mr. Moncure D. Conway’s 
letter to that journal in which Mr. Conway expressed his ap- 
proval of the repudiated and ridiculous proposal that foreign 
books in the United States should be issued by any pub- 

-lisher, or any number of publishers, who would agree to pay 
the authors a royalty on their sales. This proposition, it 
will be remembered, was made a few years since by Mr. 
Pearsall Smith of Philadelphia, and did unspeakable harm 
to the cause of International Cupyright. 





The Lounger 


I DO NOT WISH to pose as an authority, but having, through 
years of association, gained a certain amount of knowledge of the 
publishing business, Iam constantly asked questions on subjects 
Paaesien He with it by those whose experience is not as old as mine. 
‘ J. D. M.’ writes to ask me what is the custom of editors in the 
matter of payment—that is, whether articles are paid for on accep- 
tance or on publication. I should say that this depended some- 
what upon circumstances. If the publication follows within a few 
days o Seemsennre. the payment may not be made until then. In 
newspaper offices, for example, most articles are paid for at column 
rates, and as the editor does not want the trouble of counting the 
words, he waits until the article is printed and then sends a check 
for it. But this, probably, is only a question of two or three days, 
as newspaper editors are not apt to print articles whose value does 
not lie in their timeliness rather than in their purely literary quality. 
M ines, so far as my experience has gone, pay on acceptance ; 
and so do weekly periodicals, unless they have a special pay-day 
every month, 





THE CASE of ‘ J. D. M.,’ as he states it, is a hard one. He says 
that ten or a dozen articles of his were accepted by a certain peri- 
odical three years ago, but have not been published yet, and he 
has not been paid for them. When he wrote to the editor and 
delicately hinted that money was an object to him, and that as the 
articles were accepted he thought there could be no objection to 
paying for them, the reply that came was short and to the point. 
‘If,’ wrote the editor, ‘ you are not content to abide by the rules of 
a paper, you should not write for it.’ ‘ Now,’ says‘J. D. M.,’ ‘I do 
not wish to offend this editor, as I want to write more for him, as 
I know the money will come at last, the concern being a rich one; 
but I cannot afford to bank my income: I need it to live on.’ Such 
treatment as this seems to me to be very shabby, particularly at the 
hands of a flourishing paper, and I should advise ‘J. D. M.’ to turn 
his attention to a concern whose rules were alittle more merciful 
to its contributors. 





IT IS BAD ENOUGH to have one’s articles lie unpublished for 
three years, even when they are paid for; but this cannot always 
be helped, and it shows at least a proper spirit on the part of the 
editor if he doesn’t keep the author out of his money. A sketch of 
mine was printed in a me gees recently, after it had lain for four 
years in the pigeon-hole of the editor’s desk ; but it had been paid 
for on acceptance. Sometimes articles are kept even longer than 
this. A friend of mine was not only surprised but horrified, re- 
cently, to see a poem that she had written in her youthful and sen- 
timental days appear over her name in a leading magazine, after 
she had reached years of maturity. She would gladly have paid 
more than its price to prevent the thing’s appearing, but she su 
posed that it had been lost or destroyed during the first decade 
after its acceptance; and it was like a voice from the tomb as it 
reached her in later years. 





COMMENCEMENT Day at Harvard was a big day for New York. 
Of the nine honorary degrees conferred, five came to New York and 
one to New York’s sister city, Brooklyn. President Low of Colum- 
bia was made an LL.D., Bishop Potter and Dr. Lyman Abbott re- 
ceived the d of D.D., and R. W. Gilder and Charles F. Mc- 
Kim that of A.M., while the same degree was conferred upon the 
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scientific philanthropist Alfred T. White of Brooklyn. Bishop Pot- 
ter and Dr. Abbott were already Doctors of Divinity, and President 
Low a Doctor of Laws. Mr. McKim is, I believe, a Harvard grad- 
uate, but had not qualified for the degree of Master of Arts. His 
handiwork is familiar in the best architectural features of the col- 
lege buildings, and the new Public Library at Boston is going up 
from his designs and under his personal direction. Of the three 
— that somehow failed to come in this direction, one (that of 
A.M.) went to Charles Herbert Moore of Harvard, one (that of 
LL.D.) to Henry Charles Lea of Philadelphia, and a third (LL.D.) 
to Leslie Stephen of England. In his speech at the Alumni dinner, 
on Commencement Day, Mr. Stephen, referring to his first visit to 
America, in war times, paid this tribute to Harvard :— 


I had a letter to James Russell Lowell, the creator of the immortal 
Hosea Bigelow, and afterI had been with him a week I felt the con- 
viction that I had made a friend for life. That has been more than 
amply confirmed. I made. the acquaintance of Dr. Oliver ‘Wendell 
Holmes, who was then a much older man_than I was, though I have 
been given to understand that Iam rapidly overtaking him in that re- 
spect. I made friends with his son, now on your supreme judicial bench, 
then coming home with rebel bullets dropping from every part of his 

I then made the acquaintance of Mr. Norton, who has been the 
vindicator of the character of one of the greatest Englishmen, Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle. I feel that I am boasting in making these statements, 
but it is a kind of boast which I hope will be permitted to even a modest 
person like myself. There is no university in the world, except my own, 
where I have made so many, so faithful and so dear friends as at this. 





UP to the present time Mr. W. D. Howells has been the only 
author, so far as I know, to write books on a salary. It has 
been stated, at various times and with more or less authority, that 
he receives a certain number of thousands of dollars a year to 
write exclusively for the Messrs. Harper. Now, however, another 
author has been added to the salary list—not of the Messrs. Har- 
per, this time, but of another firm. I am not at liberty yet to men- 
tion the name of either the author or the publishing-house, nor the 
amount of salary. I may say, however, that the author is a younger 
man than Mr. Howells, that the house is not so old a one as that of 
the Messrs. Harper, and that the salary is not so large as the one 
paid by the Harpers to Mr. Howells. It is sufficient for the wants 
of a small family, and the author has the privilege of living where 
he likes, in Europe or America, so that he can select the place 
where the least money does the most good and there pitch his tent 
and tap his inkhorn. 





THE MAN WHO just now is patting himself on the back with 
more reason than anyone else I know, is the New Jerseyman who 
filled his ice-house last winter with snow, packed it down hard, and 
carefully covered it with sawdust. When he wants ice for his re- 
frigerator these hot days, he has a few shovelfuls of snow brought 
in; and when the iceman calls to receive an order for ice at Some 
exorbitant figure, he snaps his fingers in the caller’s face. Beinga 
civil man he does this in a Pickwickian sense only ; but hisincredu- 
lous neighbor who smiled at the idea that snow could be kept in an 
icehouse in summer as well as ice, and would answer the same re- 
frigeratory purposes, has long since ceased smiling and begun to re- 
gret. Thesame man that saved the snow—though this is apropos 
of nothing whatever—has a box bush on his grounds that measures 
some forty-five feet around ; a part of the farm-house he lives in was 
built in 1685, and has been occupied by his family for 190 years. 





THERE HAS FALLEN into my hands lately a slender little pam- 
phiet printed by a dealer in subscription books for the instruction 
of his agents. Itcontains elaborate directions as to how a certain 
book should be presented to the possible buyer, and even sets down 
several hundred words for the unfortunate canvasser to learn by 
heart and repeat by rote to the still more luckless listener. This 
is the ‘ chatty’ rah agreeable way in which the canvasser is to be- 
gin his dreadful work :— 


I wish to show you a bright new volume, published by ; 
called ‘ ,’ one of the most delightful books for the home ever 
issued. (Turn to the title-page as you speak.) It consists of ‘ practical 
papers on house and home matters, etc. Notice the beautiful frontis- 
piece engraving. Youcan obtain a very good idea of the numerous in- 
teresting subjects treated in this work from the table of contents. (Turn 
to it.) Every one will want the book from simply reading these titles. 
We have eight grand divisions, each including a great variety of valu- 
able topics, (The agent should read aloud the first large title, ‘ 

» and then pick out several of the sub-titles and call atten- 
tion to them. Much will depend upon your enthusiastic treat- 

















ment of this table of contents.) Next we come to the ‘ List of Authors.’ 
This book, you will see, is not the work of one author alone, but over 
forty different writers of national reputation have contributed to its pages. 
(Point to their names as you read them.) 
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_ WHEN THE oily tongue and glittering eye of the t have be- 
gun to do their work, the victim is to be permitted to hold the book 
in his own hand, while the gentlemanly or ladylike representative 
of the publisher runs on about the engravings and the different 
styles of binding. It is to be shown, or at least stated, that at the 
prices asked for it, ‘ ’ is ‘20% cheaper than any other 
subscription-book of equal quality in the market’; also, that the 
most expensive binding will prove ‘ the cheapest in the end.’ Ina 
sudden access of gratitude that his uninterrupted flow of second- 
hand eloquence has not provoked the possible purchaser to brain 
him or her on the spot, he or she (I am driven to use the pronoun 
thon, to avoid this wearisome seesawing of ‘he’ and ‘she’ !)—‘hon 
is to conclude ¢hon’s harangue with these insinuating words :— 

Thanks for your patience in listening to me. I think I have shown 

you enough to convince you that this work is very complete in all its 
parts, and just such a book as is needed in every family. Is it not just 
such a book as you would like? Here is the place for your signature. 
When shall I bring you a copy? 
One would think that when the canvasser had mastered this rig- 
marole, hon would have nothing more to do than single out ¢hon's 
victims and fire off the speech. But after all that we oth quoted, 
and a great deal more, comes this fillip on the ear: ‘The above 
description is a mere outline to supply you with a working plan for 
showing the book. The agent must enlarge it as he needs. It is 
impossible to write out every word you should say in selling the 
book. You must fill in the flesh on this skeleton, and breathe into 
it the — of life.’ Yet the ranks of the canvassers never lack 
recruits 











Poe’s “The Pit and the Pendulum” 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


In THE CRITIC of Sept. 22, 1888, you were kind enough to ask 
for me the name of the story by Poe in which a man was killed by 
the contracting walls of an iron cell. In asking the question, I re- 
marked that this was the motive of a Blackwood story, whose name 
or author I could not remember. My question was answered on 
Sept. 29, a correspondent stating the story to be ‘ The Pit and the 
Pendulum.’ The motive of this story is so striking that no one who 
has read it will forget it; and the genesis of so original an idea is 
worth knowing. The following passages from The Knickerbocker 
for Feb., 1850, may, therefore, interest some of your readers :—* The 
story, “ The Pit and the Pendulum,” is a theft and combination 
of twotales; one in Blackwood, under the title of “ Vivenzio; or, 
Italian Vengeance,” and the other, a tragic scene by the German 
Hoffmann. From the Blackwood writer, Mr. Poe took the gradually 
decreasing dungeon, and from Hoffmann, the pendulum, pointed 
with an instrument of torture. Zhe Knickerbocker writer is 
wrong as to the title of the Blackwood tale, the hero of which was 
Vivenzio, the tale itself being ‘The Iron Shroud.’ It appeared in 
Aug., 1830, and has been frequently reprinted. Can any one give 
the name of the story by Hoffmann ? 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS., June 21, 1890. W. M. G. 


[The answer in our issue of Sept. 29, 1888, did not say that the 
man was ‘ killed by the contracting walls,’ but that he was rescued 
at the last moment from the terrible position in which the Inquisitors 
had placed him.—EDs, CRITIC.] 





Marie Bashkirtseff’s Funeral 


Tue account of the funeral of Marie Bashkirtseff printed 
herewith was written by Mrs. Henry D. Paine of this city, 
and sent to a sister living in America, without any thought of 
its ultimate publication. But so great an interest in the per- 
sonality of the young Russian artist has been awakened by 
the publication of her Journal, that we have obtained the 
writer’s consent to the printing of her letter, which fortu- 
nately was not destroyed by the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed. 

PARIS, November 6, 1884. 

DEAR :—This morning we went to the Russian Church 
to the funeral of a young Russian girl of noble family who has en- 
deared herself to a large circle of friends in Paris, She was highly 
accomplished and an artist of promise, her pictures having been ad- 
mitted to the Salon. She was only twenty-three years old, and her 
early death is mourned by every one who knew or had heard of her. 
We were told that we must not fail to go to her funeral, as it would 
be a ceremonial of more than ordinary interest. We set out 
in good time, and as we were going along the Boulevard des Bat- 
jgnolles we came upon the cortége as it swept around the corner of 
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an intersecting street, thus gaining a complete view of it, and kept 
with it till it reached the church. : 

Leading the procession came a mourning coach in black and 
silver, the hammer-cloth elaborately embroidered in silver, and the 
coachman and footmen in black and white liveries with cocked hats, 
After this followed a platform on which stood the funeral casket, 
resting beneath a dome supported by four pillars. It was drawn 
by six milk-white horses, their manes braided with black cords, and 
their rich housings of heavy white silk and cloth of silver reaching 
nearly to the ground. The platform and dome were covered also 
with white silk and cloth of silver, rich hangings falling from each 
pillar ; and at the four points where they supported the dome was 
a tall black plume. A white pall, heavy with silver embroideries, 
covered the casket. Immediately after this funeral bier, and walking 
four abreast, were two men and two women. The prominent figure 
was that of a tall, majestic woman, having on her right a distin- 

uished-looking man of middle age, and on her left a young man 
in evening dress. Both of the men were uncovered. On the right 
of the older man was another woman. Both the women were clad 
in rich mourning robes with very long trains, and their crépe 
veils, draped from the crowns of their bonnets, dragged after their 
trains, both being weighted with the moisture of the damp street. 
After them followed at a slight distance about two hundred men 
and women, not walking in line, as is our custom, but an indiscrimi- 
nate crowd of friends and relatives, as one sees in funeral proces- 
sions in Paris. Behind the pedestrians were fifteen empty white 
coaches with white hammer-cloths and coachmen and footmen in 
white liveries. These were drawn by white horses. The first, I 
should say, was laden with flowers. 

We found a large congregation awaiting the arrival of the body. 
The church was ablaze with innumerable wax candles, burning in 
chandeliers, candelabras and wall brackets, though it was broad 
daylight. Under the great dome in the centre of the Church was 
erected a catafalque about fifteen feet high, which had the effect of 
being surmounted with a coffin covered with a white pall. At the 
base and on a line with the floor was a small square door, and 
through it was shoved the casket when it was brought into the 
church, and the door closed. This structure was pyramidal in form, 
and covered with a bewildering and exquisite arrangement of 
growing plants, cut flowers, lights and draperies of white and 
silver, while at each of the four corners a large brazier burned with 
an intense green flame. A priest in full canonicals, assisted by two 
others in white robes, conducted the services. The voice of the 
principal celebrant was something phenomenal. It was like the 
bellowing of a bull in its depth and resonance, but so thoroughly 
well managed in its inflections as to be agreeable and musical 
withal. The choir, all of men, asis customary in Greek and Russo- 
Greek churches, responded in sweetest soulful tones, the contrast 
reminding one alternately of the wailing of the bereaved on earth, 
and the rejoicing of the redeemedin Paradise. The description of 
the service would be that of the formula of the Russian Church on 
like occasions. I will not dwell upon it. 

The day was mild. The countless lights in the church, together 
with the crowded congregation, made the heat almost unbearable. 
In addition to this, the custom of having no seats in Greek 
churches, where the people stand often for. three hours during the 
worship, made the fatigue as well as the beauty of it all something 
to remember. We came away leaving the casket containing the 
body of the young girl amid the flowers and lights with which love 
had surrounded her, feeling that her freed spirit was now, as we 
trusted, satisfied,—that the longings and yearnings she had not 
realized ; the reachings after the unattainable to which the flesh 
was not equal,.the problem of life which we had been told she had 
so early essayed to master, the cravings for the beautiful which 
seemed ever to elude, were now things seen and understood. 


MARIE’S GRAVE 
(The Pall Mali Gazette] 

Close to the entrance of the pretty, still, rural cemetery of Passy has 
Madame Bashkirtseff chosen to place the ‘ chapel in Paris, surround- 
ed by. flowers, in a conspicuous place,’ dreamt of by Marie the 
year before her death. Usual as it is to see some little object, dear 
to the dead who lie below, carefully preserved on their tombstones 
or set into the crosses erected above their graves—a wedding-veil 
or wreath, for instance—Mme. Bashkirtseff’s monument to her 
daughter’s memory provoked considerable comment at the time of 
its erection, and it is rarely that a day passes by without bringing 
one or two visitors to Marie Bashkirtseff’s last resting-place, made 
by a mother’s loving hands more like a home than a grave. 

The monument is divided into two parts—the basement or vault, 
and a chapel above. The latter, which can only be seen by the 
ordinary visitor through a glass door, has been fitted up like a cor- 
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ner of the studio we have just quitted. Her rocking-chair, little 
table, half-dozen favorite books—there is something grotesquely 
horrible and yet pathetic in the sight. On the walls, inscribed in 
letters of gold, are the titles of her paintings, ‘Le Meeting,’ now in 
the Luxembourg Gallery, ‘Spring,’ etc. There, also, are the verses 
written by Coppée and several of his brother poets in remembrance 
of the young Russian girl who so loved France. A short flight of 
marble stairs leads to the vault where stands the sarcophagus. A 
life-size, startlingly life-like portrait of Marie done in oils stands 
— the flower-covered bier, before which a light is kept always 
urning. 

‘When Mme. Bashkirtseff is in Paris,’ remarks the sacristan, 
‘she spends much of her time here. They say that this chapel cost 
as much as a house—a hundred thousand francs !—to build and 
arrange in this fashion. But then you see it is the finest monument 
in Paris. Pére Lachaise has nothing to show like it, nothing!’ 
And he carefully takes us up again into the little half-chapel, half- 


boudoir above, and through into the free, fresh air of Passy once 
more, 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

THE Art Students’ League will hold its next session from Oct. 
6 to May 30. The composition class will be under Mr. Walter 
Shirlaw, and the painting classes under Messrs. J. Alden Weir, 
William M. Chase and B. R. Fitz. The separate classes for men 
and women in modelling clay from cast and the life are under Mr, 
Daniel C. French, vice St. Gaudens, resigned. Life-classes in 
drawing and painting will be taught by Messrs. B. R. Fitz, Kenyon 
Cox, George de Forest Brush and H. Siddons Mowbray ; the an- 
tique classes by Messrs. J. Carroll Beckwith, and Cox and Brush ; 
and the preparatory classes by Mr. J. W. Twachtman. 

—Mr. Arthur Jules Goodman, the American artist, has succeeded 
in a matter in which all other illustrators have failed : he has obtained 
sittings from M. Gounod, and the result will be seen ina portrait 
to accompany an article from the composer's pen to appear in Zhe 
Century. Mr. Goodman has drawn for Harper's Weekly two like- 
nesses of Miss Emma Eames, the American prima-donna. 

—M. Durand-Ruel states that the price for which Meissonier’s 
* 1814’ was sold was not $170,000, as reported at first, but $100,000. 
Out of this the seller sent the artist a free-will offering of $10,000, 





Miss Fawcett’s Achievement 


For the first time in the history of the University of Cambridge 
a woman has been placed at the head of the Mathematical Tripos 
and practically declared to be Senior Wrangler for the year, re- 
marks the London 7%mes, which proceeds to say that so remark- 
able a result of the movement for the Higher Education of Women 
‘gives new dignity and encouragement to efforts which have not 
Saeee secured the sympathy of everybody and to institutions 
which have had to struggle in their time against much opposition, 
indifference, and disdain.’ The lady who has distanced all her 
competitors ‘is the only daughter of a statesman whose strenuous 
life and consistent career have made that name known and 
respected throughout the length and breadth of the British Em- 
pire, while his untimely death and his heroic mastery of an in- 
firmity [blindness] which might well have quenched the energies 
of a man of ordinary fibre have invested his memory with a deep 
and widespread sentiment of personal sympathy. 

‘Miss Fawcett, though the first Senior Wrangler of her sex on 
record, is not the first lady who has attained the place of honor in 
a Cambridge Tripos. Her triumph was anticipated a few years 
ago in regard to the Classical Tripos by Miss Ramsay, now Mrs. 
Butler, the wife of the Master of Trinity. But though the number 
of the celebrated female mathematicians has, perhaps, exceeded 
that of celebrated female classical scholars, and though it might be 
thought, on abstract grounds, that mathematical eminence is more 
easily attainable by women than classical, yet it can hardly be 
doubted that the achievement of Miss Fawcett is more likely to 
strike and impress the popular imagination than the previous 
achievement of Mrs. Butler. The Mathematical Tripos is to the 
popular mind the Cambridge examination par excellence. The 
Senior Wrangler of his or her year—as we must henceforth say— 
is pre-eminently the Cambridge hero or heroine of that year. It is 
no disparagement to classical scholarship as compared with high 
mathematical attainment that this should be the case. It is simply 
the result of a time-honored system which has impressed the popu- 
lar mind.’ 

One of Miss Faweett’s friends writes for The Pall Mall Gazette 
an article about the young lady in which she says :— 

‘ Of course, Mr. Editor, you and the public want to hear all about 
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the Lady Senior Wrangler’ the Newnham girl who has put the 
copingstone upon all that Newnham represents. It would be very 
wrong of you and the public if you didn’t. But the idea of Philippa 
Fawcett being “ interviewed ”! To those who know her it is quite 
laughably unthinkable ; for she is the quietest of girls, with a per- 
fect hatred of all formality and show. As for talking about her- 
self, your interviewer would have required a thumbscrew ; unless, 
indeed, he could have somehow argued this very clear-headed young 
lady into believing that the ordeal was positively demanded by the 
interests of the Cause. In the interests of the Cause, Miss Fawcett 
has been for years the most docile subject of King Conventionality 
—at least so far as is reconcilable with the possession of strong, 
active faculties, and original and fearless mind, and a habit of look- 
ing at the inside of things instead of the surface. 

‘When she was younger, Miss Fawcett dressed zsthetically, had 
no proper horror oF old clothes, wore her thick brown hair down on 
her shoulders, and has even been known (so I have heard) to ride 
on the top of a’bus. I could tell you lots of simple, natural, de- 
lightful little unconventionalities—but no ; when Miss Fawcett came 
to Newnham she knew that if there were the remotest pretext even 
the most innocent, it would be seized on by all the silly scribblers 
who try to make out that the women's agp, are peopled by a 
sort of impossible race of eccentrics. Trifles after all, matter little. 
If to be commonplace will reconcile silly prejudice, conscience can 
save itself for more important things. The cause demanded it, and 
Miss Fawcett with a sigh resigned herself into the hands of the 
milliner. You must take this as a figure of speech, of course, for I 
have never seen her slight, tall, girlish figure dressed in any but the 
most unassuming style. } 

‘ Well, this is clearly a case for the judiciously indiscreet friend. 
You shall hear how it all happened. You have already told how 
coolly Miss Fawcett approached the contest, declining to “ go down ” 
for a week hecause she preferred to “go in iri the swing of one’s 
ordinary work,” and answering the question, “ Don’t you wish it 
were all over?” by the cheerful remark, ‘“ No, I don’t want to have 
three weeks taken out of my life.’ Well, that is Miss Fawcett all 
over. Sage people up here, who did not know her personally, used 
to shake their heads and conclude that a girl, however brilliant, 
would not be able to stand the nervous strain, She would fall be- 
hind at the end, they surmised. 

‘As a matter of fact, probably no one ever went in with more com- 
plete self-control. Keen as she was to succeed, Miss Fawcett made 
a rigid habit of going to bed at 11 and rising about 8. None of that 
traditional wet-towel-and-teapot business to which even the male 
Wrangler is supposed to succumb! When the ordeal drew nigh, 
Miss Fawcett simply faced it with the consciousness that she had 
done her best, and that worrying would only do harm. She slept 
every night as soundly as ever in her life. She wrote her papers 
coolly, deliberately, without erasure. She thought, of course, that 
she had done badly, but one thing which gave her this idea was the 
most notable fact that she did not feel tired at the end. On the 
day when the list was to be read Miss Fawcett did indeed wake early 
with excitement, and confessed to reading “ Mansfield Park ” in bed, 
in order to occupy and calm her mind. But now, after all the ex- 
citement on the top of the work, she looks pretty nearly as well as 
ever in her life. Indeed, throughout her Cambridge course Miss 
Fawcett’s health has rather improved than otherwise, and the lady 
Senior Wrangler, like the lady Senior Classic, adds one more to the 
striking statistics lately published by Mrs. Sidgwick to prove how 
unfounded is the assumption that y= ruin a woman’s body the 
minute that you improve her mind. Never have the friends of 
Miss Fawcett seen her brighter and. more active than at the pres- 
ent moment. 

‘“T am sureit is a great lesson you to all,” said Miss Clough at 
the dinner on Saturday evening, “a great lesson to you to go to bed 


early.” A chorus of laughter followed this homely moral, pointed © 


by the most beloved of Principals; both laughter and cheers, in 
this assemblage of Newnhamites, sounding queerly shrill and femi- 
nine beside those “ rougher voices of the men” to which cheering 
generally belongs, and which were contributed later by the chival- 
rous invaders from Selwyn. Very sweet and very venerable looked the 
sister of Arthur Hugh Clough as she presided proudly over the hour 
of Newnham’s triumph. Well might Miss Fawcett allude to the 
privilege of being “three years with Miss Clough” as the distinct- 
ive privilege of Newnham life. ‘ Never mind, dear,” the Principal 
is said to have whispered to Miss Fawcett when, in the confusion 
of the Senate House, the announcement of her place relative to the 
Senior Wrangler sounded for a moment like “ bracketed.” “* Never 
mind ; it is just as well, because now they will not be so fierce!’ 
But nobody was fierce at all; everybody was glad, and only sorry 
or the gentleman who was first read out as Senior Wrangler, only 
to find that he was really second. By the way, in your account of 
the dinner you forgot to mention that one girl read out a lay of 
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triumph in the Macaulay manner, which she had composed for the 
occasion. 

‘When Miss Fawcett got back to Newnham she walked into 
“Clough Hall,” the new wing where her rooms are, marched in 
the most every-day way up to the pegson which the “in” and 
“out ” labels are hung, and put her own right before proceeding 
toher room. It is a pretty little chamber, looking out at two as- 
pects on the pleasant lawns and gardens in which the three wings 
of the college are set, where you may see girls sitting under trees, 
playing lawn-tennis, or strolling about in twos and threes, arm-in- 
arm, with the easy abandon and good-fellowship which men 
learned long ago to associate with college life. For furniture, a 
mahogany bureau, an old oak table, a bed in one corner, and a 
thoroughly cozy chair ; fer decoration, a low relief of Donatello’s 
in white plaster, some photographs and autotypes, a few panel de- 
signs in paper, and a water-color bit from the shore near Mrs, 
Faweett’s little house in Sussex, hang on the severe plaster walls. 
In the bookshelf, above rows of mathematical tomes, are volumes 
of very varied reading—science, poetry, economics, and novels. A 
few have been prettily bound by the fingers of their owner, who is 
also, by the way, not too emancipated to be an expert needle- 
woman, with a nice skill in embroidery. If it be teatime, a kettle 
singing on the hob completes this characteristic little corner of 
Newnham life. ‘ 

‘ Among many other interests, Miss Fawcett has inherited from 
her father and mother a strong one in political and social econom- 
ics, and her speeches on these and other subjects in the college 
debating society have always been markedly practical and to the 
point. -Rhetoric is foreign to her nature, and clearness and cogency 
are the only qualities at which she aims. At the time when she 
was attending in London a course of mathematical lectures from 
Mr. Karl Pierson, one of the advanced wing of Socialistic teachers, 
she used to express sometimes a half humorous fear lest the course 
should be interrupted by the lecturer getting himself put into jail. 
“You see, it’s ‘ amd the instruments of production,” Miss Fawcett 
‘would remark, dwelling on that dangerous pendant, which Mr. 
Pierson favored, to the comparatively innocent doctrine of the 
nationalization of land. From the political economist she differed 
profoundly ; but she would have regretted the teacher. Mr. Pier- 
son tells the story how when he first saw Miss Fawcett attending 
his advanced class he said to himself: “Dear me, there's a poor 
little girl turned ambitious; of course she won’t understand a 
word,” when presently, what was his astonishment to hear a ques- 
tion from the “ poor little girl” which showed that she understood 
to some purpose,  — 

‘Up here at Cambridge they say that her work is marked by ex- 
treme clearness and decision of method. She always knows in tack- 
ling a problem exactly what she means to do, and doesit. She gen- 
erally sees the shortest way, and by having to erase very little gains 
on others in comparison with whose fluency she might at first ap- 


pear slow. It is not always the hare that wins the race, and Miss’ 


Fawcett more than makes up in method what she loses in speed. 
Hence her extraordinary superiority all through the Tripos. 
Every paper was written with the same unhasting coolness and de- 
cision. All this is highly characteristic; but you must not run 
away with the impression of grim, business-like seriousness in daily 
life. No picture of Philippa Fawcett would be at all complete 
which did not add that she oh a most freshening and refreshing 
sense of humor, and that nobody ever laughed at jokes with a 
quicker or a heartier relish. 

‘I have saved for the end what I think is the prettiest saying of 
all. Twenty years ago; when Miss Philippa Garrett Fawcett was 
only a year and a half old, the first of the meetings which, under 
Prof. Sidgwick’s auspices resulted in the foundation of Newnham, 
was held in Mrs. Fawcett’s drawing-room at Cambridge. ‘“ We 
did not think of this in 1869, did we?” said the professor as he 
congratulated the mother of the first lady Senior Wrangler.’ 





Browning’s Types of Womanhood 
[The Woman's World, London.) 

NO POET ever had more perfect opportunity to study woman’s 
character in its sweetest and noblest aspects than Mr. Browning, 
and nowhere does this great artist show more consummate power, 
or more delicate intuition, than in his portraiture of women. Inde- 
pendently of all mere conventional claim on our sympathy, relying 
by no means exclusively upon slender forms, taper fingers, ruby 
lips, or the like, Mr. Browning's women step out of shadow- 
land into the atmosphere of breathing humanity. They have their 
adorable perfections and imperfections ; they are feminine to the 
very core. Each word -painting of physical beauty has its spiritual 
counterpart in characters whose every outward trait bespeaks a cor- 
responding moral quality. 
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Specially tender and charming are the poet's studies of girlhood. 
They are not merely half-grown women, these fair maidens; 
we are not oppressed by the reflection that ina few short years they 
willinsensibly become stereotyped replicas of commonplace human- 
ity. They weara perennial halo of golden youth, and the white 
blossoms in their garlands are immortal. They are buds that shall 
not, like the rose of the old moralist and divine, lose ‘-some of their 
leaves and all their beauty, and fall into the portion of weeds and 
out-worn faces.’ 

Take the portrait of Evelyn Hope as an instance: 


Sixteen years old when she died. 


We seem to have known her in her opening bloom, with soul so 
fair and true—‘ that body and soul so pure and gay’; though, as 
we now stand and watch by her side, nothing remains of her but 
the sweet white brow, and the cold hand wherein to lay love’s last 
token. Mr. Browning does not forget the young gold of that amber 
hair, nor the tips of geranium-red. He brings before us the start- 
ling contrast of breathing life and icy death with painful sharpness. 
Side by side with the fixed and tranquil image 4 the child in her 
last sleep we have the warm, living girl in her flower-like beauty. 

Another girlish portrait of singular charm is Felippa, or Pippa, 
the little silk-winder of Asolo, the heroine of one of Mr. Browning's 
most imaginative productions. Nothing can be more forcible than 
the contrast between the girl’s shining innocence and the lurid flash- 
ings of Ottima’s guilty and fevered soul. Pippa’s day—her yearly 
holiday—is an idyll of picturesque beauty, wherein, truly, she moved 
about“ in words not realized,’ and sang her simple songs with voice 
attuned to purposes divine. We see her leap from her little bed be- 
fore sunrise, tingling with delighted anticipation, with ‘ the year at 
the spring and the day at the dawn,’ and we follow her through the 
memorable experiences of that wonderful day to its close, when, 
weary with unwonted excitement, she lies down to rest with her 
pretty, wise reflections, and simple benediction of herself. 

Then, we specially love the Greek maiden, Balaustion, a creature 
of superb physique, who, despite all her talent and philosophy, is 
yet such a truly natural girl, as we see her sitting on the bank, with 
four young girl friends whose rose-lips are parted with eagerness to 
hear her adventure, An attractive picture, this, of lissome figures 
and white draperies, gracefully and carelessly grouped, relieved 
against the dark blue background. There is a delicious touch of 
the Girton girl in ‘ Wild Pomegranate-flower,’ with her gift for reci- 
tation, her pretty audacity, and her expressed resolve to ‘live and 
die Balaustion,’ a vow which meant precisely as much as such 
vows do in our modern days. 

But we must not linger over these buds of spring. Mr. Brown- 
ing has given us less attractive creations. James Lee’s Wife is, we 
take it, quite the most uncomfortable and altogether impracticable 
specimen of an intellectual woman uncongenially mated that ever 
challenged criticism. She is suffered to draw her own character 
with such uncompromising veracity as to cause quite a shudder in its 
contemplation, and in spite of all the fine things said of her by the 
Browning Society, she remains a type of much that is essentially re- 
pellent and unsympathetic in woman. By her own showing, she is 
introspective and hypersensitive, with a fatal idea of educating and 
reforming her husband, watching him closely, and analyzing his 
every action and motive; and since these methods result in his 
naturally giving her less and less of his society, she indulges in 
seven cantos of ‘wails,’ deploring everything in general—the 
weather, the inconstancy of man, the unsatisfactory nature of ama- 
teur art-study, and the signal failure of marriage, in her own case, 
atleast. We confess to a sympathy with James Lee, in the ab- 
sence of any definite charge against him, and we doubt whether 
mere mortal man could ever have made the lady quite happy, or 
checked her pursuit of ‘the blue rose’ of impossible conditions. 
She would seem to have been somewhat undomestic, with a ten- 
dency to stand in draughts and doorways, to lie on cliffs, and to 
find ‘ sermons in stones’ in season and out of season. She was not 
young, and we should not like to hear her enemy describe her per- 
sonal appearance in the disparaging terms she resorts to in her 
bitterness. Here, we think, she hardly does herself justice, since 
had she really been so aggressively plain, she would more probably 
have described herself as of radiant beauty. 

Another aggrieved wife among Mr. Browning's heroines claims a 
good deal more of our sympathy, namely Elvire, wife of the modi- 
fied Don Juan in the poem ‘ Fifine at the Fair." Unlike James Lee, 
of whom we only hear in his wife’s regretful moanings, the husband 
in this case is very much e# évzdence, and describes his marital 
standpoint with frank, almost too frank explicitness. In the two 
women we have two strongly contrasted types, Fifine the vagrant, 
and Elvire the symbol of domestic love—the sensuous and the 
spiritual. And since these two types present an equal attraction 
and interest for the husband, and as they are not combined in one 
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woman, we are the less surprised at the unhappy position in which 
the wife finds herself. Little wonder that Elvire shakes her head 
‘with a sigh that is almost a sob,’ and with pale fingers presses the 
arm of a husband whose undisguised admiration of a gipsy rope- 
dancer is the wae A of the whole poem. That maz should roam as 
the butterfly unrebuked, and that woman should remain fixed and 
constant as the pole-star, is the moral of this gentleman’s spoken 
reflections, and we can hardly blame Elvire as too conventional, or 
as narrow-minded, in her gentle protest against such principles. 
We can hardly desire a smiling toleration on her part for the mod- 
ern Don Juan's lawless ideas. The sequel shows what serious 
und she had for disquiet. Elvire seems to have been chary of 
er words—at any rate she gives her husband ample opportunity 
to speak, and he avails himself of it to the extent of some two thou- 
sand lines, uninterrupted save by the silent eloquence of eyes, and 
deprecating touches. We cannot but smile at the husband's amaz- 
ing question—* Why ts the wife in trouble’ ? since the active cause 
at work to grieve her was of so powerful a nature that it could only 
be done away with when life was over and past, for one, at least, 
of the married pair. For the five minutes’ dereliction from duty 
which the modern Don Juan so ostentatiously permitted himself 
stretched out, seemingly, through Time to Eternity, leaving no pos- 
sibility of reconciliation, till, at the close of his own life, the pale 
shade of Elvire visits him ‘in ghostly glimpses of the moon,’ and 
with her grand, womanly words, sweeps away the barrier between 
them at last, and for ever. 

That mysterious epilogue called ‘The Householder’ shows the 
character of Elvire in its clear light of divine tenderness, ‘ hoping all 
things, believing all things,’ and we feel that whole troops of 
splendidly developed gipsy rope-dancers could not outdo the gentle 
wife in the very essence of true womanliness. 

But let us turn to deeper depths and loftier heights: to the Druse 
maiden, Anael, a masterpiece of portraiture—Anael, whose great 
love, betrayed by the unworthy deception practised on her by the 
lover whom she worships, leaps back to yet fuller life, almost in the 
first throe of agonising disillusion. Her first impulse, on learning 
the imposture and base scheming of her lover, was one of bitter 
scorn and denunciation, as was inevitable ; but with the next heart- 
throb, there wells up again the deep, strong fount of tenderness. He 
is not divine, not even nobly human, this lover of hers—a mere man, 
after all, and not a true man—animposter? The idol is wrenched 
from its niche and dashed to earth—shall not all men look on at 
the shame and the humiliation? No! that shall never be. Her 
Love cannot die, though her Faith is slain. Now is the time for her 
desperately to fling the mantle of that abounding love over his fail- 
ure and insufficiency, so that they are hidden from all—from the 
world, from him, even from herself. She will set him right for ever 
with that world now marred and blotted out for her, and witha 
supreme effort she hails him as divine, in the presence of all, and 
with the noble falsehood on her lips, falls dead at his feet. Nowhere 
Has Mr. Browning sounded a truer note than in this powerful study 
of woman’s love at its flood-tide of almost divine self-sacrifice. 

Two deeply interesting studies are the Queen and Constance, in 
that complicated tissue of misunderstanding, ‘In a Balcony.’ We 
have here another contrast as marked as that between Elvire and 
Fifine, but on different lines. The Queen, no longer young, and 
starved of all natural food for her warm affections, is waked from 
the loveless grimness of a mere automatic life of politics and cere- 
mony, to a real ardent love for a man who has rendered her impor- 
tant diplomatic services, but who is the accepted and devoted 
suitor of the Queen’s young and dependent cousin, Constance. The 
character of the Queen is strongly conceived, a tragic figure, indeed, 
with her pent-up woman's tenderness, and her grey hair, with her 
fatally ill-timed awakening to love's passionate life. She is by na- 
ture direct, open, intense and true in feeling, and the utter crushing 
of her new-born, late-born hope, adds a depth of pathos to her 

story, left as she is to a double-distilled bitterness of lonely age, a 
winter of eternal snows, without a breath of spring. Constance, on 
the other hand, is subtle, too well able to forsee consequences, but 
always seeing erroneously, always reflecting, and putting hypotheti- 
cases in a way that would be simply maddening in real life. It 
was not possible for any ordinary intelligence to imagine what her 
real motives and ideas were, or whither tending, and she involves 
both her patroness and her lover in hopeless shipwreck and disas- 
ter, professing the most enlightened philanthropy all the while. It 
is hardly a consolation that she, too, goes to wreck with them, in a 
storm of her own raising. She has great ideas of self-sacrifice, 
which serve no other end, unfortunately, than to complete the sacri- 
fice of everyone else ; and we feel a genuine sorrow for the un- 
happy Queen, so helpless in the hands of this female Machiavelli. 

How altogether admirable is the insight with which Mr. Brown- 
ing sets before us the disastrous results of interference on the part 
of such a woman with the actions and manifestations of a simple 
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straightforward nature, such as that of Norbert, the lover of Con- 
stance, one of those plain-spoken ‘ fellows’ so delightful to 
meet with, and who do so well when left to play their simple, manly 
partin their own way, without ‘coaching.’ Constance acted on 
the dangerous theory that methods are nothing, and motives every- 
thing, and she found out her mistake too late, or rather she never 
did truly find it out, and would have acted in 
way on the very next opportunity, and been equally unprepated for 
the logical uence of events. She exemplifies that ridiculous 
Yankee proverb, introduced by Oliver Wendell Holmes in a volume 
of his charming ‘ Breakfast Table’ series: ‘The woman who calki- 
lates is lost!’ To Constance’s inborn taste for calculation and 
circumlocution, those involved with her are sacrificed wholesale, 
with an energy and finality disconcerting alike to the victim and to 
the reader. 

What a different nature is that of the heroine in the poem ‘ Count 
Gismond’! Her name is withheld, but when she tells her story to 
her friend, she is the happy wife of Gismond, the brave, loyal, trust- 
ing heroine of one of the most thrilling romances of medieval 
times, when the ordeal by duel was promptly resorted to with un- 
flinching confidence. The story is one of breathless interest, a fine 
example of retrospective monologue, abounding in dramatic pict- 
ures and situations. _The Countess describes herself as an orphaned 
girl, descending the castle stairs on her birthday morning, crowned 
with her rose-garland as Queen, ‘to give the tourney prize away,’ 
gay. confident, and joyous : on either hand her treacherous cousins, 

alsely glancing sideways, conscious of the foul plot which was even 
now ripe for disclosure. ‘I thought they loved me,’ she says simply, in 
telling the tale. The scene is filled in by the troops of merry friends 
who kissed her cheek and called her ‘Queen.’ The streak of 
golden sunlight that pierced the canopy rested on her happy head. 
The moment is come to present the victor’s crown. Arrived at 
this point in her narrative, she falters; the scene of horror comes 
back too vividly, the old mist blinds her eyes, when, by a fine touch of 
dramatic power, she sees Gismond without at the gate, with his two 
boys. It is the memory of a gleam of the radiant present to relieve 
the unutterable agony of that memory of the past. ‘I can proceed,’ 
she says, and goes on to tell of the terrible denunciation of Gauthier. 
She tells how she stood smitten to silence by the awful disaster, and 
how Gismond strode through the affrighted throng as her true knight 
and defender, and dared the slanderer to single combat, which 
ended in the triumphant vindication of the gentle maiden, the dying 
Gauthier being dragged to her feet to gasp out his retractation in 
presence of all. Then, in softer tones, she tells how Gismond, 
kneeling at her feet, asked her love in words which her heart holds 
safe, no one of which she will repeat to her friends; and how they 
two walked forth amid the shouting multitude, nevermore to re- 
turn, nevermore to part. A charming touch of womanly softness 
is the excuse suggested by the injured girl for the hateful envy of 
her cousins, which burst forth to blight her on that fatal birthday 
morning :— 


recisely the same 


: O, I think the cause 

Of much was, they forgot no crowd 

Makes up for parents in their shroud | 
And another beautiful trait in her character is the absolute child- 
like faith with which she greets the appearance of Gismond on the 
scene as her defender. king on his face, she knew that she 
was saved, felt quite sure God had set Himself to Satan, and with- 
out a minute’s mistrust joyfully waited the end. 

Now, looking back on the happy years, the gentle Countess 
breathes a prayer for the soul of the dead Gauthier, and has 
on to some pretty motherly eulogy on the beauty of her two boys, 
ismond breaks in upon the talk, 
and here we feel how delightfully human our heroine is. It was 
impossible in Gismond’s presence to revert to the chapter of per- 
sonal history, so ghastly in some of its aspects, which had formed 
the subject of her discourse, and she meets the difficulty by 
promptly telling her husband how she and Adela had just tec 
discussing field sports, and the wonderful feats of her tercel. It 
was adroit, this little manceuvre, and Gismond was none the worse 
for it. Adela, too, with the freemasonry so natural to her sex, 
would lend herself to the harmeless ruse; and Gismond, ‘ good 
easy man,’ would join in with his own sporting experiences, and 
thus a happy social evening would be spent. 

A sadder picture is that of the hapless lady described by her 
husband as ‘ My last Duchess,’ She is dead, and the Duke is ne- 
gotiating a second marriage. Her portrait hangs there on the wall, 
‘ looking as if she were alive,’ and her husband gives a slight sketch 
of her character to the emi of his new father-in-law elect. He 
conjures up the image of the ill-fated young wife, handed over to 
the mercies of so cruel a tyrant. We see the ‘ joy-spot’ so easily 
called forth on the pure cheek, the ready flush that dyed its fairness 
at each lovely sight in nature, the quick, responsive smile with 
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which she acknowledged each trifling act of courtesy—smiles so 

sweet, so winning, as to incense the iron-hearted Duke. We note 

the earnest passion in the eyes that look from yonder canvas so 

ingly into our own, and we resent the arbitrary cruelty which 

ad avowedly stopped all smiles, and chilled the warm young life 
into death. 

We have briefly indicated a few of the slighter studies of women 
in Mr. Browning's poems, each alike an individual creation of dis- 
tinctive interest, each a gem of faithful and artistic workmanship, 
testifying no less conspicuously to the mighty power of the master 
than do those more important and more extended conceptions of 
female character with which it is — impossible to deal in a 
sketch like the present. Now where, save alonein Shakespeare, have 
we found such extraordinary fertility of genius in the production of 
varied t of such power, of such vivid reality, of such inex- 
haustible freshness? Mr. Browning’s heroines stand before us, 
each with her distinctive attributes, surrounded bya halo of her 
own peculiar grace, one and all proclaiming this great writer as a 
subtle and conscious psychologist, seer-like in his marvellous 
knowledge of humanity. ANNIE E. IRELAND. 





Current Criticism 


Mr. LOWELL’s ADVICE TO MRS. STOWE.—May I, a critic by 
profession, say the whole truth to a woman of genius? Yes ? 
And never be forgiven? I shall uy, and try te be forgiven, too 
in the first place, pay no regard to the advice of anybody. In the 
second place, pay a great dealto mine! A Kitikenny-catish style 
of advice? Not atall. My advice is to follow your own instincts 
—to stick to nature, and to avoid what people commonly call the 
‘Ideal,’ for that, and beauty, and pathos, and success all lie in the 
simply natural. We all preach it from Wordsworth down, and we 
all bon Wordsworth down, don’t practise it. Don’t I feel it every 
day in this weary editorial mill of mine that there are ten thousand 
people who can write ‘ ideal" things for one who can see, and feel, 
and reproduce nature and character? Ten thousand did I say? 
nay, ten million. What made Shakespeare so great? Nothin 
but eyes and—faith in them. The same is true of Thackeray. 
see nowhere more often than in authors the truth that men love 
their opposites. Dickens insists upon being tragic, and makes 
shipwreck.—From an Old Letter. 





THE ATTITUDE OF AVERAGE OPINION.—Average Opinion 
says, or seems to say, ‘ If you treat of Love, save as Love obedient 
to the laws of society, we will have none of you.’ Average opinion 
cannot explain this position. Were it more articulate it would be 
able to give its reasons. It would go on to say, in short: “Modern 
Society is based upon the unit of the family. The family tie means, 
absolutely, that the man and the woman are indissolubly united 
and can.only be parted by the shame and disgrace of one or the 
other. In order to protect the wife and the children, and to keep 
the family together, we have made stringent laws as to marriage. 
To make these laws more binding we have allowed the Church to 
invent for marriage so solemn and sacred a function that most 
women have come to believe that the Church ceremony constitutes 
true marriage. The preservation of the family is at the very foun- 
dation of our social system. As for the freedom of love which you 
want to treat in your books, it strikes directly at the family. If 
men and women are free to rove, there can be no family; if there 
is no fidelity in marriage, the family drops to pieces. Therefore 
we will have none of your literature of free and adulterous love.’ 
In fact, they will not have it. Average Opinion cannot be resisted. 
The circulating libraries refuse to distribute such books. The 
may be sold in certain shops, but not in those where the Britis 
matron buys her books. The railway stalls will not display them. 
Worse than all, the author becomes liable to a criminal prosecu- 
tion, which is painful and humiliating. As for the widespread 
laxity alleged, it is not true. Certainly there is a chapter in the 
lives of many men which they would not willingly publish. But in 
almost every such case the chapter is closed and is never reopened 
after the man has contracted the responsibilities of marriage. And 

as for the women—those above a certain level—there is never any 
closed chapter at all in their lives. When we talk of hypocrisies, 
let us not bo et that the cultured class of British women—a vast 
and continually increasing class—are entirely to betrusted. Rare, 
indeed, is it that an Englishman of this class is jealous of his wife: 
never does he sus is bride. . Can any writer demand 


ter freedom than has been taken by the authors of ‘ Adam 
le,’ ‘A Terrible Temptation,’ ‘Ruth, or the Scarlet Letter’? 
With these examples before him, no one, surely, ought to complain 
that he is not permitted to treat of love free and disobedient. The 
author, however, must recognize in his work the fact that such love 
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is outside the social pale and is destructive of the very basis of our 
society.— Walter Besant, in The New Review, 





Notes 


Mr. HORACE E. SCUDDER, the well-known writer, long associ- 
ated with the firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers of The AZ- 
lantic, has succeeded Mr. Aldrich as editor of the magazine. 
This involves no change, we fancy, in the character of the magazine, 
since Mr. Scudder has for years been associated with the editor 
in the conduct of the famous monthly. 


—The publication of Mr. Marion Crawford’s ‘A Cigarette- 
Maker’s Romance’ is deferred till the autumn, It will first make 
its appearance in serial form on the Continent. 


—Mr. Whittier was invited to read an original poem at the 250th 
anniversary of Haverhill, but sent word that, in the present state of 
his health, he was ‘ scarcely able to bear even the pleasurable ex- 
citement of such an occasion.’ 

—Gen. Longstreet is understood to be engaged on a history of 
the Civil War, especially the campaigns in which he had a share. 
Lord Wolseley, having finished his study of the same war, is said to 
have undertaken an elaborate life of Marlborough, from a military 
point of view. 


—The source of the ‘Rules of Civility,’ contained in Washing- 
ton’s boyish manuscript, has been discovered. Mr. Moncure Con- 
way was led to suspect a French origin by the discovery that 
Washington's pastor at the time (1745) was a Huguenot named 
Marye. On the suggestion of Dr. Garnett of the British Museum, 
he examined an old work in Latin and French, the ‘ Communis 
Vitz inter Homines Scita,’ and has found in it nearly all of the 110 
rules. In 1888 Dr. Toner printed at Washington, D. C., a transcript 
of the ‘ Rules,’ so far as they are now legible. An edition, with 
the omissions supplied within brackets, and a monograph on the .- 
whole subject, will be prepared by Mr. Conway. 


—Charles J. Bellamy, author of ‘An Experiment in Marriage,’ has 
written a new novel, It is entitled‘ Were They Sinners?’ and 
was issued on July 1 under the imprint of the Authors’ Publishing 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 

—B. P. Hutchinson, of Chicago, popularly known as ‘ Old Hutch,’ 
is an admirer of Mr. Lathrop’s latest novel, ‘ Would You Kill Him?’ 
and recently expressed great surprise at the truthful representation 
in that volume of the methods. pursued in the speculative wheat 
way Mr. Lathrop had never been in Chicago when he wrote 
the book. 


—G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press ‘ The Trees of Northeastern 
America,’ by Chas. S. Newhall, with an introductory note by N, L. 
Britton of Columbia ; ‘Gustavus Adolphus, and the Struggle of 
Protestantism for Existence,’ by C. R. L. Fletcher, late Fellow of 
All Souls, Oxford ; ‘ Tabular Views of Universal History,’ a record 
of notable events from the earliest times down to 1890, compiled by 
G. P. Putnam and Lynds E. Jones; ‘ Dust and its Dangers,’ by Dr. 
T. M. Prudden; and ‘ Among Moths and Butterflies,’ by Julia P. 
Ballard. In the ‘Story of the Nations ’ they will publish ‘ The Jews 
under the Romans,’ by the Rev. W. Douglas Merrisoh. They have 


also — ready a new and popular edition of ‘Seven Thousand 
Words Often Mispronounced,’ one of the most successful of Mr. 
Phyfe’s books. 


—‘ Raising the Schoolhouse Flag,’ a full-page illustrated poem, 
by Hezekiah Butterworth, in the Fourth of Jul Youth's Companion, 
expresses the sentiments of the thousands of schoolboys and girls 
who have been working for a flag to be raised over their own 
schoolhouses. The name of the school in each State, and that of 
the successful writer of the essay which won the flag recently 
offered by the Companion, are given in this number. 


—Mr. James Wilton Brooks, editor of Zhe University Maga- 
zine, has received the degree of LL.D. from St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, the third oldest college inthe country. Heis said to be 
the youngest Doctor of Laws in America, his years being thirty-six. 

— The Christian Union of June 26is a college number. Among 
its illustrations is a reproduction of the copper-plate engraving b 
Paul Revere of Harvard College in 1775, the original plate of whic 
is preserved in the archives of Massachusetts. Among the con- 
tributors are Col. T. W. Higginson, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
President Angell of the University of Michigan, Prof. H. H. 
Boyesen, George T. Packard, Miss Anna C. Brackett, Miss Caro- 
line B. LeRow, and Mrs. Helen H. Backus. In the same number, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, the editor, br, bee ‘ The Christian Sabbath,’ 
says that he believes in a joyous and happy Sunday, and intimates 
that it is a mistake to keep the library and reading-room and mu- 
seum and art gallery closed on the only day on which the wage- 
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earners can visit them. ‘To forbid all mental life on Sunday,’ he 
says, ‘except hearing of sermons and talking about them, is most 
unwise.’ 

—The will of Charles M. Da Costa, which has just been admitted 
to probate, leaves a number of public uests, the largest being 
$100,000 to Columbia College. Mr. Da Costa expresses the hope 
that this money may be used for the endowment of a new professor- 
ship, in some one of the schools or departments. The absolute 
right of the Trustees to use the gift in any way they may choose 
for the uses of the corporation is not, however, restricted. Colum- 
bia College is also to receive the testator’s law and miscellaneous 
library. 

x has her first female Doctor of Laws—Mlle. Sarmesa 
Bilcesco, a Rumanian, twenty-three years of age, and said to be 
very good looking. She was graduated at seventeen in science 
and belles-lettres at Bucharest, and took the first-prize there as a 
pianist. She went to Paris in 1884, was admitted as a student at 
the Sorbonne, and, after some demur, at the Faculty of Law, where 
she has just taken the degree of LL.D. Her mother always 
escorted her, and in six years she missed only one lecture. . Her 
father is a rich banker, and it is not her intention to practice law. 

—‘ Toxar’ is the title of a tale by the author of ‘ Thoth,’ which 
Longmans, Green & Co. will soon publish. ‘Toxar’ is a crafty 
British slave who serves a Greek tyrant to his death. 

—Mr. Linley Sambourne of Pusch is about to start on a yacht- 
ing expedition to Scandinavian waters, and prspores giving the 
public the result of his observations, recorded with both pen and 
pencil, on his return. 

—Mr. Whistler has taken up his new quarters in Cheyne-walk. 
The house‘ is at present a “ disarrangement ” in the hands of the 
workmen, but Mr. Whistler soon hopes to convert it into a “ har- 
mony.” He himself, in the most pay stb way, presides over 
the distempers.’ A studio is to be built in the curious old garden 
which winds in and out like a maze, and is distinguished by a fine 
and large mulberry-tree. Mr. Whistler is contemplating a trip to 
Spain with Sarasate. 


—A second edition of ‘ Aryan Sun-Myths: The Origin of Re- 
ligions ’ will be published by the author, Sarah E. Titcomb (author 
of ‘Early New England People,’ etc.), at 83 Pinckney Street, Bos- 
ton. 

—A correspondent of Votes and Queries has compared ‘Sum- 
mum Bonum,’ the favorite in Browning’s ‘Asolando,’ with one of 
Ben Jonson’s poems. Here is the verse in question :-— 

Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Before rude hands have touched it? 
Have you mark’d but the fall of the snow 
Before the soil hath smutch’d it ? 
Have you felt the wool of the bever ? 
Or swan’s down ever ? 
Or have smelt o’ the bud of the briar ? 
Or the nard in the fire? 
Or have tasted the bag of the bee? 
O so white! Oso soft! O so sweet is she. 

—Sir Frederick Pollock is collecting the articles he has written 
for various English and American magazines, and will soon pub- 
lish them through Messrs. Macmillan under the title of ‘ The Sci- 
ence of Politics. 


—‘The poet-artist and translator of Virgil, Christopher Pease 
Cranch, vibrates between New York and Cambridge,’ says the 
Boston 7ranscripfi. ‘His keen, handsome bright-eyed face framed 
in with snow-white beard and hair may often be seen on Ellery 
Street. His address this winter at the Browning memorial service 
at King’s Chapel showed that his natural force was not abated and 
his imagination was as bright as ever in spite of his seventy-seven 
years.’ 

—Heine is to have a monument at Diisseldorf in spite of deter- 
mined opposition on account of his race. The committee, which 
was dissolved, has been re-formed, the poet Paul Heyse is drawing 
up a manifesto for the German people, Ernest Herder has pre- 
— two designs for a statue, and William II. has inspected 
them. 

—Mr. Murat Halstead writes of Miss;Molly Elliot Seawell of 
Washington, whose novel, ‘ Throckmorton,’ is about to be pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., that she is a niece of ex-President 
Tyler, and her father was a lawyer of distinction in Virginia. 
‘Although now living in the whirl of a great Capital, Miss Seawell 
is proud of \being country-born and country-bred, and looks back 
with pleasute’to her childhood spent in the peaceful provincial life 
of a Virginia country neigborhood.’ 

—‘The collecting of rare books,’ says Lord Rosebery, the 
owner of Mentmore and the Durdans and Dalmeny, with a collec- 
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tion of rare books in each, ‘is a virtue very nearly akin to vice. It’ 


is a virtue on which the closest watch must be kept lest it lapse into 
a :noral disease.’ 


—Big prices ruled at the sale of the Parmelee collection of coins 
by Bangs & Co. last week. A Nova Constellatio dollar, half-dollar 
and 10 cent piece together brought $1350; a Lord Baltimore penny 
$350, 1796 half-dollar $251, 1794 dollar $225, New Jersey 1786 - 
cent $211.50, Good Samaritan shilling and 1792 cent $210 each, 
1793 cent $167, New Jersey 1786 cent with head of Washington 
$150, Connecticut 1737 three-pence $140, Continental 1776 dollar 
$130, Carolina 1694 half-penny $116, 1796 half-cent $110, 1794 
copper dollar $100, 1795 cent $90, 1792 birch cent $85, and a 1792 


silver centre cent $73.50. The other prices paid were proportion- 
ately high, 





The Free Parliament 


[All communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference. | 

QUESTIONS 

1543.—I wish to obtain a list of books which will be the best read- 
ing hed a young man of good tastes, but an uninformed, uncultivated 
mind, 

MALDEN, Mass. WwW 


[The question is a little too comprehensive. It would be necessary, 
in order to answer it, to know what was the young man’s natural bent, 
or what you wanted to make of him. For general information and cul- 
tivation, it would be safe to refer any one to the ‘ hundred good books’ 
recommended by Sir John Lubbock (THE Critic, Feb. 6,-1886).] 





1544.—1. Kindly let me know the authorship of the following stanza: 
I saw a vision in my sleep, 
That gave my spirit strength to sweep 
Adown the gulf of Time. 
I saw the last of human mold, 
That shall creation’s death behold, 
As Adam saw her prime. 


2. Please explain the following lines in Longfellow’s ‘ Meeting’ :— 
Like the Prophet’s two or three berries 

In the top of the uppermost bough. 

DusuquE, Iowa. G. C. 
1545.—Who is the author of the pretty hexameters under Morghen’s 


engraving of Guido’s Aurora? If I may trust my memory the lines are 
these :—# 





Quadrijugis evectus equis Sol aureus exit, 
Cui septem variis circumstant vestibus Horae. 
Lucifer antevolat. Rapidi fuge lampada Solis, 
urora, umbrarum victrix, ne victa recedas. 2 
The lines read as if they might have been written in the days of the 
pagan Renaissance. The words ‘Sol aureus’ and ‘circumstant’ are 
not in full keeping with Guido’s gorgeous creation. 


Swampscott, MAss. Cc. W. E. 





1546.—Where is the best biography of Herbert Spencer to be found ? 
TAcoMA, WASHINGTON. F. F. 
[In The Popular Science Monthly for March 1876.] 





Publications Received 


(Recrirt of new publications is ack ledged in this col Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.] 


AEE, AMET sain giiinn 0 onus, - sg ys5o0 ses Auburndale, Mass.: Lasell Seminary. 
Bates, K. L. Hermit Island. $1.25.........-. ..--e00 see: Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Campbell, D.G. Structural and Systematical Botany. $1.25...Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Charities, 23d Annual Report of State Boardof......... ....... .... Alban 
De Quincey. T. Collected Writings. Ed. by D. Masson. Vol. VIII. 


Feuillet, O. An Artist’s Honor. Tr. by E. P. Robins. soc........Cassell Pub’g Co. 





Frothingham, O. B. Boston Unitarianism. $1.95............. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Hatch, M.R. P. The Bamk Tragedy............0cce0 ceeeeeee Welch, Fracker Co. 
Henley, W. E. Views and R: BRE SS RE Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


Jusserand, J. J. The English Novel in the Time of Shakespeare. 
-. Tr. by E. Lee. $6........ G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


-. Tr. by E. ba 
Korolenko, V. The Blind Musician. Tr. by A. Delano. $1.25. 


y y Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Lawrie, S.S. Lectures on Linguistic Method. goc ..............+ Macmillan & Co. 
Mack, cs. Philosophy in Homceopathy.............- Chicago: Gross & Delbridge. 
Mallery, G. Customs of Courtesy............... eae: e+e» Washington: G. Mallery. 
McGovern, J. Burritt Durand. s0c_ ....... . Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
Mc — , C. H., and Dyar,C.W. Written in Red. soc..... .++-Cassell Pub’g Co. 
Nichol, J., and McCormick, W.S. English Composition Questions and Exercises. 
: : # 35c....Macmillan & Co. 
Parsons, A.R, Parsifal. $1 ...........cceeccseeepheececceres G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Ryan, M.C. Poems of Hope... .......... sssese DE ons cai mabe John B. Alden. 
Saint Amand,I de. Marie Antoinette. Tr. by T. S Perry. $1.25. 
7 e Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Wheeler, J. T. Indian History. 35c........ ..-.. MEGA os c0sce poled & Co. 
Wilson, G. H. Musical Year-Book of the United States. $:..Boston: G. H. Wilson. 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


The Writings and Correspond- 
- ENCE OF JOHN JAY, First Chief Justice 
of the United States. Volume I. Edited 
by Henry P. JoHNSTON, Professor of Amer- 
ican History in the College of the City of 
New York, The set is to be complete in 
four volumes octavo, uniform in size and 
style to the editions already issued of the 
writings of ‘*‘ Hamilton,” ‘ Franklin,” and 
‘* Washington.” The edition will, like 
these, be printed from type, and will be 
limited to 750 copies. The remaining vol- 
umes will follow at intervals of about two 
months. Price, per volume, $5.00. 
This set is distinctive in one res ae from the sets 
reviously issued of the writings of the ‘* Fathers of the 
Republic. ” The editors have found i it desirable to in- 
clude in it, in addition to the letters, journals, and de- 
cisions of Jay himself, a selection of the more impor- 
tant of the letters from his correspondents, and the work 
makes therefore a very interesting presentation of the 
noteworthy events and of the questions under discus- 
sion during the revolutionary period and during the first 
ears of the Republic. A large portion of the material 
tncluded i in it is also now for the first time published, 
and the set will therefore form a contribution of first 
importance for the history of the country, and for that 
of the city and State of New York. 


Boston Unitarianism, 1820- 
1850. A Study of the Life and Work of 
Nathaniel Langdon Frothingham. By Oc 
TAVIUS BRooKS FROTHINGHAM, author of 
‘Transcendentalism in New England.’ 
$1.75. . 


The Othello of Tommaso Sal- 
VINI. A Study. ByE.F. Mason. With 
Portrait by Rosert F. Bium. Cloth, 
square octavo, $1.00. 


The English Novel in the Time 
OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. J. JussE- 
RAND, author of ‘: English Wayfaring Life.” 
Translated from the French by ELIZABETH 
Lee. Revised and enlarged by the author. 
8vo, $6.00. 

The work is illustrated by six heliogravures by Du- 
jardin of Paris, and twenty-one full-page and many 


psc ee smaller illustrations in the text, executed in 
facsimile. 


The book is divided into seven chapters: I. Before 
Shakespeare. hee Tudor Times—The ashions and the 
Novel. 111. Lyly and his *‘ Euphues.”” 1V. Lyly’s 
Legatees. V. Sir Philip Sidney and Pastoral Romance. 
VI. Thomas Nash: the Picturesque and Realistic 
Novel. VII. After Shakespeare. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


Nelson and the Naval Suprem- 
ACY OF ENGLAND. By W. CLARK 
RUSSELL, author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor.,” ‘* The Life of William Dam- 
pier,” etc., with the collaboration of Wm. 
H. Jaques, late U.S.N. (Volume I, of the 
Heroes of the Nation Series.) r2mo, fully 
illustrated. Cloth, extra, $1.50; half mo- 
rocco, uncut edges, gilt top, $1.75 ; large 
paper (only 250 numbered copies printed), 
with extra illustrations, $3.50. 


JUST READY: 


The Blind Musician. 


Translated from the Russian of VLADIMIR 
KOROLENKO, 46y ALINE DELANO. with 
an Introduction by GEORGE KENNAN, and 








tilustrations by E. H. GARRETT. 15mo, 
Cloth, Gilt top, $t.25. 
“It affords me pleasure to link my name with 


that of Vladimir wees he by writing a few words in 
the form of an introduction to the translation of that 
gifted poute author's ‘ Blind Musician,’ which is now 
to appear for the first time in English.’”’—George 
Kennan. 

“The author shows a keen appreciation of what 1s 
charming and yr mene in Nature, and a fine power of 
analysis.”"—M. Anagneos, of the Perkins Institution 
Sor the Blind, 

“All those who read this touching story will agree 
that he has succeeded marvellously.’’—Stepniak. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Wirth Fire anp Sworp. An historical novel of Poland 
and Russia. By Henryk Sienkrewiez. ‘I'ranslated 
from the original by Jeremiah Curtin. Crown, 8vo, 
Cloth, $2.00. 

A capital story.—New York Trisungz. A great 
novel.—Puita. InquirER. Altogether uncommon.— 
Tue Pitor. One of the most brilliant historical 
novels ever written.—CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Tue Becum’s Daucursr. By Edward L. Bynner, 


Author of ‘ Agnes sSurriage.” Illustrated, 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
Dramatic Opinions. By Mrs. Kendal. 16mo, Paper, 


50 cents; Cloth, gilt top, with portrait, $< oo. 

Tue INFLUENCE OF THE SEA Power Upon History. 
By Capt. A. T. Mahan, U. S. N. 8vo, Cloth, gilt 
top, $4.00. 

Mytus anp Fork Lore or Irgtanp _ By Jeremiah 
Curtin. Crown, 8vo, Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


Publishers, 
254 WASHINGTON StT., Boston. 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


BOOKS, RARE, 
MILLION CURIOUS & CURPENT, 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKS Ai 
LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 
ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon application. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
8:1 CHAMBERS ST., - - NEW YORK, 
Third door west of City Hall Park. 








WASHINGTON and LEE 
UNIVERSITY, Lexington, Va. 


For Catalogue address 
G. W.C. LEE, Pre-ident, 


AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 


Of Languages, Art, Science, Literature, Mathe- 
matics and Physical Training, Fourteenth 
Session at Amherst College, July 7 to August 8. 
For programme address Prof. W. L. Mon- 
TAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
CoL.eEGE Ciry, CALIFORNIA. 
A First-Ciass School for Ladies and Gentleman. 
Able Faculty; Temperance Town : Pleasant Climate, 


Healthy Location ; ae 7 rene Several Courses 
and Degrees. Address, C. KEITH, Prest. 


Vermont Academy. 
ONE or THE BEST IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Students in every college in New England. A 
thorough preparation. First-class facilities in English. 
Buildings new, large and attractive. Laboratories, 
Gymnasium, and all facilities. Able teachers. Terms 
moderate. Address VERMONT ACADEMY, SAX- 
TONS RIVER, VT. 


JOHN PIERCE 
¢ tom New York. Modern Poetry. 
Ola nglish _<— , Old English Literature. First 
American Editions. Autographs. Out of the way Book, 

















Back numbers of Harper, Century, and Scribner 
to cents each. Other periodicals at at amy low rates, 
Send for a catalogue. A. S. ark Row. 
New York City. 


WIND FLOWERS. Publishers, Cuas. H. Kerr & 
Co., Chicago. Author, Luella D. Smith, Hudson, N. 
Y. The volume will be sent postpaid on receipt of price 
—$r.00. 

The Woman's rey says of these ms—‘ They 


are of a sustained and uniform merit, that would have 
given them celebrity in an age less prolific than our own. 


IPHIGENIA—Romantic Dramatic Classic 

















DAVID G. FRANCIS, 


12 East FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
(West of Uniun Square ) 
DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD anp NEW 


BOOKS. 


Priced Catalogues issued from time to time, 
Sent gratis to any address. 


Rare & Standard Second-Hand Books. 
Booxs PurcHasep For Casu. Cara.ocuzs IssueD. 
E. W. Jounson, 1336 Broadway. N. Y. City. 








‘* No romance could a deeper int » and 
certainly none could reveal a more thorough mastery 
of material or an imagination more eatirely codperating 
with the purpose and knowledge of the writer. The 
story is told with a spirit and an impulse which carry 
the reader along from page to page, without pause or 
break to the very end.”’—Christian Union. 


*,* List of Midsummer Publications, Prospectuses 
of the Heroes Series, “* Knickerbocker Nuggets 
sent on application, 








i you want back numbers of any Magazine or Re- 
view, write to H. WILLIAMS, 195 West 1orn 
Srreet, N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a specialty. 


DUPRAT & CO., 
Importers of Fine Books, 


349 5TH AVENUE, NEw York, 








THE SAUVEUR SUMMER COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 
(Removed from Amherst, Massachusetts, : Oswego, New York, to BURLINGTON, Vr.) 


FIFTEENTH SESSION. 


as gn TO AUGUST IgTH, 
For Boarp anv Rooms Appress Miss 


L. Burerrr, Burtincton, Vr. 


“The Sauveur Summer School of Lengueges has come to be a recognized factor in the educational work of 


this country. oe Critic, For ootelenets oi o! 


the School, and circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works, 


Dr. L. Sauveur, Corpaty Terrace, Roxsury, Boston, Mass, 








Reliable House- 
logue for the ask- 
Bank & OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. 
Sreciat Desicns on 
APPLICATION. 
A. H. Andrews & Co. 
195 Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 
Andrews M’f’ o> 
76 FirrnAve., N.Y. 












—with other poems;.a beautiful book. Sold only by the 
hold Linens, Pure 
ing. James McCutcHeon & 
GOLD MEDAL, DAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & & CO.'S 
Is ee geeas 
No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
pew ing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


a — fifty cents, |e note or stam 
R. Darrow, pot: iagara St., Buffalo .N. Wa 
A SPECIALTY. 
Linen Handker- 
chiefs. A cata- 
Co., “ THe Linen SrTore.” 
64 West 23rd St., New York. 
Sold by Grocers evi irocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL. . EDUCATIONAL. 
CHERMERHORN’S Tracuers’ AGENCY. New Jersey, Englewood. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
bo ier or hee eee 
Smith on our ALINE W. ico Crao- 


CONNECTICUT. 


ting M. Gerrisn, A.B. 





Connecticut, Woodside, Hartford. 

OME AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sixteenth year. 
Opens Some. 17, 1890. 

Principal, Miss Sara J. Smiru. 
Assist. Prin., Mrs. R. M. Laturop 





Connecticut, L; 
LACK wal SCHOOL. A famil i oe 
atory school for boys; highest re 
parents and from members of the Yale ee from 
Cuas. G. BArTL&tTT, Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 
RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
——.. Institute Course of Study and Coll 
Course. Admits to either Smi 


pay or or Welle ey by certificate. Circulars. Early 
application necessary- 


Connecticut, N: 
Iss SEARE'S. SOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL. Thorough instruction in pes, 
French and German, Music and 


Boarding Pu as, $0°0. Fall ‘erm begins Sept. Ra 
College _ 











Connecticu' Ik. 

186 BAIRD'S INSTITUTE. A Home School 
for Girls and Young Ladies. Number of beard- 
ing, ghee to p eeeate may ote ad- 

vantages in Music, and the guages. 
um. Pleasant grounds. Healthful location. Pupils 
boarded through the Summer months. Board, Washing, 
and Tuition iw in the English branches, $300 per scholastic 
year. Send for circular. 
Connecticut, Hillside, Norwalk. 
RS. MEAD'S SCHOOL for Girls and Young 
Ladies re-opens October 2, 1890. Coll Pre- 
paratory Department = for any lege. 
Goansiete oe oe in Literature Languages, and Art, 
S cnt Deperemant. Beau tion, Ap- 
tes should be made = ly. 
Connecticut, Stamfo 

ISS AIKEN’S SCHOOL FORGIRLS. Estab- 
lished in 18 for college, travel 
and home. The — od by which the mental 

faculties are educated will be. found i in the pone edition 
of Miss Aiken’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Concentrated Attention,” 
wee ready, for sale at Brentano’s, 5 Union Square, New 











Connecticut, Wallin; 
OSEMARY HAL ot OARDING AND DAY 
pee FOR YOUNG LA —— = ——— 
tory courses. Principals—Miss 
os Miss ours Regs. Christmas Term 
begins October 2. For Catalogues address Rosemary 
all 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., Washingt 
HE — A Family § School ‘for thirty 
joys. 





J. Cc. BRINSMADE, Principal. 


Piste Tat ‘THE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY. 

wage = Pega received throughout 

a school year. 7 rench, German, Music and 

Art. Admission to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley on 
certificate of the Principal, Miss Eunice D 





New Jersey, Hackettstown. 


| Car repartee GN. J.) INSTITUTE hes 4 


wide reputation as preparatory for 
_ men. Ladies’ : — = elo- 
cution ; uilding of its class ; sew labora! : a 
pone tA ee neatly 200 boarders ; ladies selene 
lack of room for past eight consecutive i 
men refused for seven of these years ; sixteenth year 
September 4. e free. Rev. Grorce H. 
Whitney, D. D., t. 





tial The Academic Depart- 
aa? of the Bagg no tensy he ‘¢ Techno! no. Pu Ho- 
en, N. J. Re- 17, 3 
prepared for Schools of poh a Gol _ ae 
paratory Class $75 per annum, ‘Al aie Cc $rs0 
per annum. - 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Will re- 
open Sept. 24th. Students prepared for College. 





erty New Brunswick. — 
UTGERS COLLEGE oh ce shay rhage 
ay eg 
oun en. the t . 
er Schools or ‘Seta - 


H. COOK, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 








NEW YORK. 


New York, Aurora, 
ELLS ‘COLLEG EF FOR WOMEN. 
of Study. Location beau- 
tifule pe Hesehtale a refined Christian Home. 
New Building 4 Pr a. Session begins 
Sept. 10, 1890. for Cai 
4" Ss. Frissze, D.D., President. 


New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia Heights. 
HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Will reopen October 1st, 1890. 
New York, Brookl 
M ‘= CATHERINE CB MALTBY’S HOME 











ScHoot, offers a delightful residence to 
Young Ladies who wish to enjey the hest 
Art, Musical, or Academic advantages of New 
and Brookl = Send for circular to 160 Jesslontn 
yn, 








MARYLAND. 





d, Anna 
ery OHN'S co Lice. rorst Session commence, 
h a, Eight Departments and Four 
y._ Buildings heated by steam. 
Sees ae Fm address the Presidents 
Tuomas Fst, L.D., Ph.D. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


Street, B New York. 
New York, Fishkill-on-Hudson. 
T. BEACON ACADEMY. Fred Smith, 
rincipal. Select Hobs School. Col: 


A.M. 
1 Preparatory, apeenente of Music and 
Art. Comtepentinans solicit 
New York, Long Island, Jamaica. 
NION HALL—SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Es- 
tablished in 1816. Miss Anna P. Townsenp, 








mherst 
RS. “RG. G. WILLIAMS? SELECT FAMILY 
M School, for a limited number of young ladies, 
with younger —_ when desired. Superior 


Nouteut, B 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The twenty-fifth year will begin September a5, 








New York City. 4 East s8th St. 
RS. SALISBURY’S ~ og FOR GIRLS. 
| Facing Central Park, WRe-opens October 1. 


New York City, 113 W. 71st St. 
EST END SCHOOL. Collegias » Junior, and 
Primary epeeneate, d es? Dail oad 
Cunsran Donatpson, A.M., Principal. 


New York City, 37 East 68th St. 


HE MISSES WREAKS BOARDING AND 
pr ee For Younc Lapigs AND CHILD- 
ith Kindergarten, re-opens Oct. 1st. 
Circulars gent on applicauca. = 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


YNDON —. A Girls’ Boarding and Day 
School. wate. Circulars by mail. SAMUEL 
W. Buox, A f 














New York, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. 
ISS BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will re-open Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 17th. 


OHIO. 











io. Painesville. 
ORE ERIE SEMINARY. Course of study liberal 
and thi . Excellent advantages in Natural 


Prep usic and Art.’ Miss Mary Evans, 


Ohio, Columbus, 151 East Broad St. 

ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CAeSAL 
SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 151 E. Broad St., 
Columbus, O. Special advantages in Langu 

Literature, Music, Art, eral 


Social Culture. 
term — a asth, 1890. New School Building. 








NFO oO. .) on for Young Ladies. Famous 

FORD (O) Finishing School. 22 teachers. 

180 wo Tag The Alma Mater of Mrs, Presi- 

dent Harrison, Conservatory of Music and Art, 

, aca vacation parties. Rev. Fave WacxeEr, Presi- 
ent. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania, Bustleton, near Philadelphia. 
S*: LUKE’S SCHOOL. A highclassschool. Ex- 





ally healthful — Delightful sur- 
roundings. Doing good w Prepares for any 
Coens or yo ton. Spe sent this year to Yale, Har 


vard, and ounger boys. 
Number fimived” AS. H.  STROUT | , Prin. 


Pennsylvania, Lancaster. 

HE YEATES’ INSTITUTE. The Rev. Mont- 

comery R. Hoopsr, M.A., Headmaster. 
Four boys recei as members of the gg 

master’s family. At present there are two vacan 

Mr. Hi has sent boys to Harvard, Vale, Prince- 
ton, om Lehigh, Amherst, Trinity, West Point, 
etc., and as not had a candidate for admis- 








Pennsylvania, Lititz, 

INDEN HALL SEMINARY.—A School for 
Girls and Young Ladies, at Lititz, Lancaster 
Co.,Pa. g7th year. A-safe, comfortable school 





ba esr in all -_ $350. 1890. home; th $ met! 7 —_ ov _ ard = 
New York Ci pleasant fecal ; steam heated ; $250 per year. 


Massachuset' 
HE CAMBR bor F SCHOOL AND MARGA- 
RET WINTHROP HALL. English, 
ive Courses for Girls.’ Home 
comforts and social cultivation. Building and furni- 
ture new. No crowding. Applicants must be over 
fourteen. Address, 
Mr. ‘Anraun Gitman, Cambridge, Mass. 


i 

Bs NARD Co2Bace For FOR WOltiN. 
ven —_ 

[tne Big any Ce RB 

ship of $150 pe eden to arene student that “ok the best 
examination into the Freshman Class. Botanical, and 
Chemical Laboratories admitting special students. Cir- 
culars upon application to Secretary. 








Massachusetts, Wilbraham. 
ESLEYA ACADEMY. One of the half- 
W dozen best academic and classical schools in 
New d, The povepent of in ad- 
vance will cover tuition, with for Fall 
term, beginning Aug. 27. Send On corsienyn Oo Rav. 
G. M. STEELE, 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





WANDELT R ——s oF > Scrance AND THE ARTS. 
Hanover, ress the President, or 
Prof. E. 'R. Ruccuas. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Sats Foe brs LADIES. . Location on 


ee lene Gin ha. 
Principal. ma 3. Cramen, 














New York Teeys 624 Madison Ave , near soth St. 
HE BENT EY Y Scuoot For Bovs. Boys. te sap 
Is I 


"Wee. “Jones, A AB Glarvard), Priel editens 


Address, until Seontailien 
LL. 
Mes s Cuistoi's —— FOR GIRLS. 











New York Ci 
Iss Gibbons ‘Setloot Fo FOR GIRLS wil 
eS = the family. 
ad be Ae 5 By Avenue. 
r T" \H HAM. cnen to the 
less Groen: in 1816. 


eigen ae ae the careful Tih ly mg BY 








Pennsylvania, Meadville. 
EADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. oo 
ucates for the Christian i, Room ren‘ 
and tuition free. An entrance of $20 fo for 
SE 208 cass of tom, All expenses moderate. 
erm Sept. 30. Address Rev. A. A. Liver- 
mors, D.D., Prest., Meadville, Pa. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home Scuoot ror Twenty Girts. 
charge of enrietta and 


L. Pecke. spporaredyaay ¢ 1 oy mde he hental mmees 








Pennsylvania, Williamsport. 
OME SCHOOL FORGIRLS. Seventh y 
H Terms . Re-opens Sept. r7th. ‘Address 
Miss Martz Howmes Bisuop for catalogue. 








TENNESSEE. 





Tennessee, Nashville. 
ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. Ten Fellow- 
- ships, $100 each, with free tuition, open to 
graduates wishing to pursue higher courses. 
Address Wits Wassae Secretary, 





